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2 HE SHAPE-MAKER?” is our name for an entirely 
new model in a suit; the best thing developed in 
clothes-making for many years. It 1s especially suited 


to young men. No other maker has it; and only dealers 
in our goods can show it. 


The trousers are made to wear without suspenders, even 
without a belt; with comfort; they will not slip down. They 
are shaped to iit snugly around the body; the wearer 1s 


constantly reminded to stand and walk erect; throw out 
the chest a little; the coat 1s made to fit such a figure. 


We call this new model “ Shape-maker,”’ because wearing it will grad- 
ually develop the smart, athletic figure so much desired by men from 
18 years up to middle age. ‘There is no strain on the body; an erect 
figure and carriage are helped; deep breathing assisted; actually a. 


‘““Shape-maker.”” You’d better see this new model before you buy 
your fall clothes. 


As a rule dealers in our clothes are progressive merchants; they show 
it by identifying themselves with our name and line; you’ll probably 
have no trouble in finding such a dealer near at hand. Such goods as 
ours are an always available asset; they are profitable to both you and 


the dealer; and mutual profit creates mutual confidence; and that 
makes permanent trade. 


For your own profit first of all, ask for and buy our clothes. If you 
want to see the correct styles, send six cents for the fall Style Book 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 


Chicago Boston 
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Can You Get These Facts? : 


How many of even the better periodicals will give you sworn 


figures—or any specific figures at all—as to their net paid circula- 


tion? 


When we say “net paid circulation” we do not 
p 


mean the 


number of copies printed; we mean the number paid for. 


Hlow many of them can tell you what 


proportion of their edition goes into 


homes—and prove it? 


vIVe 


them can g 


How meny of you a 
complete tabulated list of the occupations 
of their subscribers, thus enabling you 
easily to compute the minimum total in- 
comes (purchasing power) of the entire 


list 7 


Rates are based on quantity and quality 
of circulation. You pay the rate in full. 
You are entitled to absolute evidence of 
delivery, both as to quantity and quality 
and there is no reason in the world 
why you should not insist upon 


having it. 


A Delivery that is Specified 
in Advance 


Any advertiser eligible to use COLLIER’s 


may have a set of certified statements 
accurately classifying COoLLIER’s subscrib- 
ers—showing their occupations, business, 
professions, ete. 

More than that, he may see how the in- 
formation was secured; see that the facts 
backing up the statements are facts—not 
estimates. 


He will find that CoL.tier’s subscription 
list as an advertising purchase is as stand- 
ard as a United States gold dollar. 


Quality specified; quantity guaranteed: 





there you have an advertising delivery 
oe - 


about which there is no guesswork. 








ollier’s 


The 


National 


Weekly 
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You can put it 
where you want it 
‘That's the great advantage of 

this table. For playing cards, for 
serving refreshments, for sewing, 


for sick room service, the 


Lightweight 


PEERLESS 
Folding Table 


can be carried about and unfolded 


just where you need it. 











Round and square 









models, handsomely 
finished felt, 


leatherette or natural 


with 
wood top Varying 
sizes and heights up 
to dining table seat- 
ing eight. 


Peerless 
rigid— 


ordinary 


Folding Tables are 
not wobbly or rickety like 
tables. 


folding Light, 


but wonderfully strong. 
Splendid for the use of primary 
Made 


in special sizes for 


classes in Sunday Schools. 


this purpose 


Write for catalog and 
name of nearest dealer 
vho can show you 


Peerless Folding Tables. 





CARROM-ARCHARENA CO. 
164 Rowe Street 
Ludington, Mich. 


Makers of the popular Carrom 
and Archarena Game Boards 


Anactual photograph 


12 lb. Peerless Table 
prsewmns 1002 Ibs. 

















ROASTS 


No other seasoning can 
equal that delicate touch 
given all roasts by adding 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It brings out the best flavor 
of Soups, Fish, Steaks, 
Chops, Stews, Game, Gra- 
Salads, Cheese, Welsh 
Rarebits and Chafing Dish 
Cooking. 


vies, 


It’s a royal relish for many 
a dish. 


See Lea & Perrins’ 


ture is on label and wrapper. 


that signa- 


Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York, 
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Cover Design Painted by Maxfield Parrish 


The ‘‘ Eyes”’ of the Man Behind the Gun. Sketches by H. Reuterdahl 
Editorials 


Envoi. Poem . W.C. Tinckom-Fernandez 
What the World Is Doing 
Illustrated with Photographs 
The Pitcher and the Plutocrat. Story . 
Illustrated in Color by Wallace Morgan 
Part II. Justus Miles Forman 


Illustrated in Color by André Castaigne 


P. G. Wodehouse 


Irene of Trebizond. Story 


The Aeroplane George Fitch 
Illustrated with Cartoons by Rollin Kirby 
Confessions of a Sometime Kindergartner. Marion Hamilton C 


Illustrated with Sketches by Harriet M. Olcott 


Carter 


Woman To-Day 
Illustrated with Photographs 


For the Reader of Books Conducted by Rowland Thomas 


Il 
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23 | 


23 
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P F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-430 West Tipe a. $ 
Garden, W Toronto, Ont., The C “colonial Building, 47 
News Exch ange In the principal cities of ~urope and -gypt; A by Daw’s, 
London, W. C. Copyright 1910 by P. F. Collier & Son. Registered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England, 
copyrighted in Great Britain and the British Possessions, including Canada 
tuary 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, ioe York, under the Act of Congress of March 3 
United States and Mexico, 10 cents a copy, $5.50 a year. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6.00 a ye 
15 cents a copy, $6.80 a year, Christmas and Easter spe ecial issues, 25 cents. 


5 Henrietta St., 
ror sale by 


I ondon, 
King Street West. 


“ar 


Covent | 
Saarbac h's | 
17 Green Street, Leicester Square, 


and 


Entered as second ay matter Fel 
Price : | 

I oreign 
en, 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address 


give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. 


Subscribers when ordering a change of address should 
From two to three weeks must 


necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber, 











Will ven ackeuh this Aluminum 
TOOTH BRUSH HOLDER 


| 7 with our Compliments ?——~ 


If so, the next time you need a dentifrice, 
chase a tube of Zodenta trom your druggist. It’s 
the nicest tooth preparation you can use any- 
way, and you'll never use any other dentifrice 
after you have once used Zodenta. Cut out the 
coupon printed below and hand to your druggist 
and he will give you the Tooth Brush Holder 
without any additional charge. If your druggist 
doesn't have Zodenta send us 25c¢ and we will 
mail tube and Tooth Brush Holder postpaid. 


ZODENTA 


“*Keeps the teeth white 
Keeps the breath right’’ 


pur- 


diffe 
ingredients 


It is a tooth preservative, entirely 
ordinary pastes because the 

blended together by intense heat 

not just mixed together. 

Zodenta prevents the formation of tartar—that subst 
which eats the enamel and destroys the teeth, 
dissolves all injurious deposits and hardens the delicate 
enamel so that fo 


rent irom 
are 
cooked in fact 


ance 


because it 


reign substances have no effect upon 
it. Zodenta is strongly antiseptic, destroys all poisons 
and disease germs and leaves a clean, wholesome taste 


} 


in the mouth and a fragrant odor on the breath 





Manufacturers of MILK WEED CREAM for the Complexion 


FREE TOUTES ee riper y-t COUPON 


To Any Druggist: Upon 





F. F. INGRAM CO., 59 Tenth St., Detroit and Windsor, Can. 








tu Zodenta (for tl t ease 
| this coupon one “of uminum Family To Brush He der 
The F. F. eictone coh Detroit, Mich. 
A ess a ~ iaiieeaonnmeniaaeimbania - - —— 
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IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


IE 


For Fine Correspondence or 


for General Business Uses 


WHITING 
PAPERS 


ARE STANDARD 





























When you think of 
think of 


WHITING 


because the Whiting Papers 


writin g 





have the qualities in tints, 
textures that 
make social 


and finishes 


business and 
corr esponde nce easy and 
satisfying, ‘The W hiting 
Papers have been the stand- 


ard tor nearly half a century 








REG. U. S. PAT.OFF. 
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WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


























New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston 
SN NT Looh é liamonud—wears like a 
‘ ' guaranteed forever 


e like a dew ond— 
“« ‘ vv artificial backing, 
Oth the mt of dian wr Set only in 











lid gold 1 mtings A marvelously re- 

ucted gem Not yp imitation. 

rar j contain no gla Sent on 

proval. Write for Catalog. It is free. 

Rémoh Jewelry Co., 543 N. Baway, St. Louis 
wanted at <« olleges, schools 


SUN 
GEN 
eee wrt] Taylor Athletic Supplies 


Send for catalog and full 
information, 


IN Alex. Taylor &Co,16 E. 42d St. is: New York # 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Battle Creek, Michigan 


and clubs to se 

















I ye Affiliated with the Medical Col 
and Sar ‘ Exceptional opportuniti 

| 1 for , investigation and personal d 
loy nt re most rea ble Unnes nai yppor 
t x f . ipport Three $109 competitive 
! sh High School Graduat Send for 

i Ad 
WM. W. HASTINGS, Dean 


| | HOME STUDY 


if’ 








BE AN ACCOUNTANT !! 


The Intercontinental University 









i MORE MONEY bv teaching 
ee 4) ke g, Accounting, Auditing and 
4 ¥ M ail Founders of this 

‘ r I Schoe je lat iJ, Brewer, 

D», U. S. Supreme ¢ t; Edward Everett Hale; 

j Ss r Cha ey M. Depew; Hon. Martin A 

Chairma Inters e Cominerce C« n 

4 Ze . Write NOW for Catalog 

Mart ' 1. C. U., 1408 H St., Washington, D. C. | 















The University of Chicago 
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tary course many — 
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18th Y« 
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Mail 
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CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Bogers Ohio 
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DISON Amberol Records stand today as the great- HE owner of an Edison Phonograph has the advantage each 
. . : : month of long lists scords ‘hic : 

om triumph Se bacon making. on 1 o two ong lists of Records from which to choose, 

Here are offered the real song hits of the moment, musical 


: aS > ; ; : n : : : 
‘I hey have brought to I honograph owners songs selections by famous soloists, bands and orchestras and 
and music never before oftered in record form. tuneful bits from musical attractions—each on-a Record of the right 
tae tn the perfection af Amberol Records much playing length to faithfully and completely reproduce it. 
of the world’s best music was too long to be put upon Edison Amberol Records for October, 1910 
a record. If offered at all, it was spoiled by cutting om he ane ane Se. 
= . ‘ 520—Medley Overture pp tamagy Sed pen Hits, 530—-Kerry Mills’ Nantucket, 
or hurrving. Edison Concert Band New York Military Band 
? ‘ ‘ . F ‘ 521 Soy o’ Mine......... — C. , Stanley 531—Come Be My Sunshine, Dearie, : 
Amberol Records, playing four and a half minutes, offers s22—When the Daisies ‘Tioo . Billy Murray and Chorus 
tt Q : Jj Miss noe an aad ~'t Fae ny 32 a ype Beyond....Anthony and Harrison 
~ 7 = ‘ m oe . ~ r ar 523—Jere Sanford’s odlir ( histling 533 Girl. .Edward M. Fave 
such music, executed as the composer intended and each 5 : Specialty Rags ms Sanford sy Ven fas tee teed af ee eee 
° . 52 vic Se ee ee harles Daab Thor 
selection 1S complete. 525—Auld L ang Syne. aae Hae Nareli. 35-—Mandy, How Do You Do? Taonga 
‘ . . 2 ; Still Fad Fi Taner ands. a and: Chor 
Before you buy a sound-reproducing instrument, hear an SPSS: SET Pain, ccier Quartet: 36s ee a arene ond Chom 
~ ° - &; , 527 Humorous ¥ scription on a Germat Irthur S. U comb 
Edison Phonograph play an Amberol Record. Look over Folk Song, ma" 537—When the Robins Nest Again, 
nie E Re e Victor He and his Orchestra Will Oakland and Chorus 
the Edison Record list and see the songs and selections sa8—Gee! But ‘There's Class to a Gis Lik $8 Trip to the County Fair, 1 
3 7 cen Olen ge cee ee : - Manuel Rom Premier Quartet 
offered exclusively on Amberol Records and remember eS Day I 539 “Temptation Rag, sal 
¢ r ce an ompany rat ork itary sane 
that it’s the Edison Phonograph that plays both Amberol 
eget cial Geoadl 10 e Pi es Edison Standard Records for October, 1910 
(4%, minute) and Standard (2 minute) Records. U. S., 35¢.; Canada, 40c. 
There is an Edison Phonograph at whatever price you 10426—Strenuous Life March, 10431—T'll Await My Love.;..Will Oak 
eae eee? Pung nual pt Potted reegs aa a a - ote bh 4. and Harlin m 
wish to pay, from the Gem at $12.50 to the Amberola we bea ae 433 Boerne 
Edison Mixed Quartet 10434—The Mocking Bird, 
at $200.00. 10429—I’ve Got the Time, I’ Ne Got the sno _ sa hte Roxy P. La Rocca 
: Byron G. Harlan 10435—Oft in the Stilly Night, 
There are Edisom dealers everywhere. Go to the With the Edison Business Phonograph you togg0—Cameto Polka. .:0.:.6304 Charles Daab Knickerbocker Quartet 
nearest and hear the Edison Phonograph play boih are not dependent upon any one stenog- , : + ) ‘ - 
Edison Standard and Amberol Records. Get com- rapher. Any typist in your office can tran- \lso SIX Grand ( )pera Records, including one ‘ Sarah 
gether cites decadence tates ccribe your work. Bernhardt. Get the list from your dealer or from us. 
National Phonograph oe 12 Lehecite Aewmae, panied N. J. National Phonograph Company, 12 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
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BUSINESS = BUSINESS ona ¢7 ny (Gee: Fit) WHITE ENAMEL 


SUPERIOR 
i Bede 6 THE BOOK-KEEPER $1.00 


a ih is the finest quality of white enamel that can be made. It dries quickly, 

Read the Magazine three months, if not satisfactory, we : Page nae as te he th | 
will return your $1.00. Remember the regular subscription with a beautiful glossy surface that retains its beauty through exposure and 
"price is $1.00 for 12 months. MH §=wear and does not turn yellow. Is easily kept clean and is not affected by 
repeated washing. It is intended for use on the finest interior woodwork, 
and can be used over old varnished or painted surfaces with most excellent 


results. Can be rubbed to a dull finish. 



































< LIST PRICES Imperial Measure 
This two Volume Set of Clever Business Sketches and a In the {t Gal. Cans, $5.00 each In the Dominion { 1 Gal. Cans, $6.00 each 
United States § Quart $1.35 | of Canada { Quart $1.60 


year's Subscription to 


BUSINESS «na $1.10 


THE BOOK-KEEPER for 


Substantially bound; containing over 50 Interesting Stories. 


Nena? 











American Business Methods and a year’s Subscription to 


BUSINESS «a $1.20 


THE BOOK-KEEPER for 


American Business Methods contains 284 pages of live, practical 
up-to-the-minute advice an istance for the cor duc tof yo ! ine 
Silk cloth titles in gol 


The Business Man’ s Publishing Co. Ltd. 


For sale by paint dealers everywhere. If not at yours, we will send by prepaid express upon 
receipt of price. Full descriptive price list upon application. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. varnisiv’s tor ail purposes 6907 Glidden Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 











The Business Man’s Publishing Co., Ltd., 
128 West Fort St., Detro:t, Mich. 
Gentlemen 
I ha 


1 me BUSINESS and The 


erewith $ ; for which you may sen 














Book-Keeper {or months, also the books to which I am entitled 
without a re American Busit Met S 
Name , ; \ 
City and Occupa bi ndidheccarene 
ome — = : ee —— 
6 IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTIS (MENTS PLEASE MENTION 
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$1.50 daily and up. 


Chicago Bea 


Only 10 minutes’ 
450 rooms, 250 p 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
WHY PAY EXTRAVAGANT HOTEL RATES? 


The CLENDENING 198 W. 103 St. N, iY. Select, Home-like, Economical 


» Bedroom and Bath 
$1.50 daily andup. WRtt& FoR ‘aiaaaae 3 WITH MAP OF CITY. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chicago Beach Hotel 5ist Boul. and Lake Shore. 


American or European plan 
Only 10 minutes’ ride from city, near South Park System; 
450 rooms, 250 private baths. Illus. Booklet on request. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Hotel Savoy ‘12 stories of solid comfort.” Con- 


crete, steel and marble. In fashionable 
shopping district. 210 rooms. 135 baths. Eng. grill. $1.50 ap. 












y 
Centuries Old 


are the Countries 
visited on the 


Grand 


Oriental 
Cruise 


by the new twin-screw 

S. S. Cleveland 
(17,000 tons), of the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can Line, leaving New York, January 
28, 1911, for Madeira, Spain, the 
Mediterranean and the Orient. Du- 
ration of voyage, 80 days, with all 
possible comforts on board, and all 
arrangeinents ashore under the twenty- 
year-old experienced management of 
the Hamburg-American Line. Cost 
from $325 up. 


Grand Cruises to South America 


by the well-known S. S. Bluecher, leaving 
New York January 21, 1911, for the East 
Coast of South America. Duration of voy- 
age 74 days. Cost from $350 up. 


Three West Indies Cruises 
by S.S. Moltke, leaving New York on January 24 and 


February 25, 1, for cruises of lays’ duration 
$150 and up, and on March 28 for a cruise of 16 days” 
duration, $85 and up. 


Two Grand Cruises Around the World 


by the new twin-screw S. S. Cleveland, leaving New 
York on November 1, 1911, and San Francisco, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1912. Cost from $650 up. 

Write for special booklets and further information 
regarding any of the above cruises. 


Guide and Travel Books on Sale 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
Dept. of Cruises, 41-45 Broadway, N. Y. 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 


an Francisco Pittsburgh 


Only 15 members exceptic linter- 
intaeh party. WITH CLARK Gina ‘fenbates. 
Nov. 19, East, with Java, $2,400~ Oct. 25 and 
Nov. 8, West, $2,200— Jan. 25, East, $2,100 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., NEW YORK 
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GASOLINE ENGINE °762 


For Farmwork, Irrigation} 
or Pumping, Factory use 
and Electric Lighting. 

$ to 20 h. p.—perfectly gov- 


ned-guaranteed by a respons- 
ible firm. Write for particulars, 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 112 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 


TYPEWRITERS wax 


All Standard Machines 8OLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE » \ to 44 Mfrs. Prices allow- 
ing rental to apply on price. Shipped with priv- 
ilege of examination. Write for catalog MM 
Typewriter Emporinm, 92-94 Lake St., Chiengo 
























A Happy 





arriage 
Every man und woman, 
particularly those entered 
upon matrimony, should 
possess the new and valua- 
ble book by William H 
Walling, A. M., M. D., which 
sensibly treats of the sexo- 
logical relations of both sexes, 
and, as well, how and when 
to advise son or daughter. 
Unequalled indorsement of the press, ministry, legal 


and medical professions. 


It contains in one volume : 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have 


All in One Volume, Illustrated, $2, Postpaid 


“Other People’s Oy s 1 Table 





PURITAN PUB. CO.., 707 Perry Bldg., PHILA.,PA. 
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Next week’s issue will be the 





Harvest Number 


And among many features of interest 
and importance, will contain 
the following : 
The Significance of State Fairs 
By RICHARD LLOYD JONES 


When Reuben Gets the Ax 


By HERBERT QUICK 


The Passing of the Hayseed 


By E. P. POWELL 


The New Era in Wheat 


By AGNES C. LAUT 














Instructive Entertainment 





@. That day has passed when the State Fair coasisted of abnormal 
pumpkins and merry-go-rounds: Of recent years it has deveioped into 
a serious exhibition, with an educational purpose. Farmers now make 
pilgrimages to the State Fair for ideas— to study and compare, not 
merely the bulk of a squash as formerly, but also the quality of a 
grain, the symmetry, color, and flavor of fruit. The State Fair is an 
index of the new, intelligent school of farming. There is no place 
now, as Mr. Jones points out in «The Significance of State Fairs,’’ 
for the old-fashioned type of Yankee who said, ‘‘You can’t tell me 
anything about farms—TI’ve used up three.” The spirit of modern 
agriculture is not to ravage three farms, but to enrich and increase the 
value of one; and there is no factor more significant in creating this 
spirit than these annual State expositions. 


q@. “The farmer whose eyes behold only a dry, dull sight in benches 
of seeds, who passes them with impatience to get under the flapping 
canopy of a lively side-show, is the farmer whose field yields thirty-five 
bushels or less to the acre, while his neighbor’s acre yields close to one 
hundred bushels of sound, mature corn. It is this farmer whose mind 
seeks diversion rather than conversation, whose toil is dogged drudgery 
rather than inspired labor, who complains that his farm is about used up, 
and who ultimately sees his chattels and cattle sold by the auctioneer.’”’ 





The Aggregated Farmer 





q@_ In spite of the wonderful showing of the cities in the census coluran, 
every third man in the United States is still a farmer. And if all the 
farmers could be organized into a unit, their aggregated power would 
be stupendous. ‘In a tug-of-war,’’ writes Herbert Quick, in ‘«* When 
Reuben Gets the Ax,” ‘‘ they would drag any other group over the field 
as a bull drags an extracted hitching-post.’’ Greater Reuben, if he 
should place the Merged Financier under a microscope, would exclaim : 
‘¢Wa-al, I snum! THAT little cuss!”’ 


q@_ If the American farmer could be made to realize his strength, he 
would soon see to it that he got all that was justly coming to him from 
the nation’s riches. This involves cooperative action in rural banks, 
telephone lines, dairies, creameries, farm insurance, and marketing, after 
the systems which prevail in Demark and other countries of Europe. 





An Underfed World 





@. The point has been reached where the world’s supply of grain and 
its consumption must be considered coolly. If wheat were left to grow 
only where rain is inclined to fall, the starvation of the planet would 
be a possibility. In 1910, according to Agnes C. Laut, in ‘*The New Era 
in Wheat,’’ there are 600,000,000 wheat eaters in the world, needing 
seven bushels a head,—--while only three and a third billion bushels are 
raised in the world. With a shortage of a billion bushels, the result 
is a shrinking loaf. The introduction of dry-farming, however, with 
the wonderful strides it has made, seems to stand as a guarantee that 
the earth shall in the future not go hungry 
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| Wanamaker’s 


New York Fall Catalog is 
now being mailed, free. 


| 
| 
It is an excellent Guide 
Book of New York and Paris 
wearing apparel. 

We pay postage on mail 
shipments of $5 or more. 
See Catalog for Freight 
and Express Free Delivery 
terms throughout the U. 5. 


|] Just write us: "Please 
;{ send Free Catalog No.42." 


/ftsi New York 


KEYSTONE 


@} Vacuum Cleaner 


It leads them all, reaching the high- 
est point in the evolution 
of this class of vacuum 
cleaners. It is run over 
the floor or carpet just 
like the common car- 
pet sweeper. Every 
particle of dirt and 

Hy lust witl h is 
Wl dust within reach is 
| sucked into the re- 























tainer. It makes 
house cleaning a 
delight. Anyone 


person can use it 
= with ease. No 
r= other cleaner op- 
E erates so nicely. 
No other cleaner 
pleases the house- 
wife quite so well, 
because it can he used in every room in your house. 
>) KEYSTONE is the cleaner every housewife wants 
‘oak as soon as she sees how thoroughly and easy it cleans 
the carpets and floors. The price will astonish you, so low 
| that every housewife can buy it. We want salesmen in 
| every town and city to demonstrate it anc appoint agents. 
| Write at once and learn what a wonderful offer we will 
make you. Write today. Address, 


| SEXSTOSE MFG. COMPANY, Clearfield, Pa. 


| KEITH: BIG $2.00 PLAN 








BOOK OFFER 


Any one of Kerrn’s 
famous $1. books 
with a year’s sub- 
scription to Kerrn’s 
72 page monthly maga- 
zine, the recognized 
authority on planning 
and decorating homes. 





Subseri iption, 


- “ 50 


- rs 
No. 5x — HOM One of the (7d. Newsstands, 


KE‘H’S with any y tee $1. Books, $2.50; with ary Five, $5. 
Onr Plan Books (with over 1000 designs) are the product of 
fift-en years’ intelligent study of the home builder’s needs and 
thousands of artistic homes built from Kerru’s plans are seen from 
coast to coast. 


Get KEITH'S and “‘do it right.” 


215 designs, Bungalows and Cottages, costing $ 400 to $3000 
200 ad Attractive Homes, “ 2000 to 4000 
7 “ “ 4000 to «65000 


“ “ “ “ 5000 to 7000 


a ) se ° Ke 7000 and up’d 
00 e Cement, Bric k, and E ‘s glish Half-Timber. 

188 Beautiful Interior Views of Living Rooms, etc. 

162-page book, Practical House oe yration, ills, and studies, 


M. L. KEITH, 418 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. —~ 


| CLASS PINS 


| and BADGES for COLLEGE, SCHOOL, 
SOCIETY or LODGE 


aiers sty by with any three letters and figures, 
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r r two colors of enamel, Sterling 
Silver. 25¢ each, $2.50 doz.; Silver Plated, 
10¢e each, $1.00 doz. Send for free Catalog. 
Special designs also made for any School or Society, at 
attractive prices. Send idea for estimate. 


BASTIAN BROS, CO., Dept. 476, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Mount Beautiful Birds 


We can teach you by mail to mount and stuff 
Birds, Animals, Game Heads, Fishes, Tan 
Skins, etc. Just what every sportsman and 
hunter needs, Quickly, easily learned by men, 
and boys Cost very low. Snuecess guar- 
iy profits, Free—New catalog and Taxi- 
dermy Magazine. Write today. Northwestern 
School of Taxidermy, 4026 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


MONEY IN POULTR 








Start small; 















Grow BIG, 
y's big. book tells how. 
and SQUABS " sate yt 
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} Lowest p ncubators, brooders 
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MADE BY MY CLIENTS 

You Should Have My Free Book 
ATENTS | te _ ¢ HOW OTHERS will do 
P same IN THE FU ap vay 
‘WHAT and HOW to INVENT” book free! 


E. E. VROOMAN, tent Law yer, SSzF. Woskiosten, Dd. C. 


TATENT : and TRADE-MARK 


business solicited from 

Responsible Manufacturers and Inventors. 
d cli in 428 sfigge BOOKLETS « 

meal vata und trustworthy edt A ixhed 50 year 


Mason, Fenwick & Lenepeaiies 602 F St, Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS: '3)°52:5 


un ion that 
vill bring large sums of money and for books of 
Intense Faterest | to Inver 


Pubs. Patent Sense, Dept. 51, Pacific Bldg 
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., Washington, D. C. 











Patents, Trade Marks 


and rte a. yrights procured in the 1S. 
and foreign co 


ntries Advi free Write for |! klet. 
PERCY H. MOORE, Patent Attorney 
918 F Street, N. Washington, D. C. 


| ATE N N T SECURED OR FEE 








Free report as to Pate stabil ity a. anaes Guide 
Book, and list of inventi Wanted, sent free 
VICTOR J. EVAN & CO Washington, D.C 
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The ‘‘Eyes’’ of the Man Behind the Gun 
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ts . ap flood an yoyo ad _ ‘i hea Pr battle noe without fire control, which means the proper direction of the ship's gun-fre. The gun-pointer can easily follow the target 

PP lll a a gang owe" $ N — Y - . property set every shot is wasted. The range is first obtained by meais of the range-finder, the horizonal tube into which a 
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Up to Mr. Taft 
N THE PRESIDENT RESTS unmistakably the responsibility 
for the decision in all the coal claims now before the Interior 
Department. When Mr. Prxcnot was discharged, Mr. Tarr 
reminded him that no claims could go to patent without the 
President’s assent, as he had the power to take the matter into his own 
hands at any moment. During the Ballinger investigation Mr. VER- 
TREES, counsel for Mr. BALLINGER, stated that the Cunningham claims 
were absolutely sound. Newspapers inspired by the Interior Department 
—such as the New York ‘‘ Tribune’’—have been working hard for patent 
along the lines laid down by BALLINGER and VERTREES. It need hardly 
be pointed out that a fair opinion is impossible from subordinates in the 
Interior Department, when the head of the Interior Department is on 
record as having already positively decided that the claims should go 
to patent. 
The language of the President to Mr. Prncuot included these words. 
“Every patent as an executive act is completely within the jurisdiction of the 
President, to direct the withholding of it in order that he himself may examine the 
evidence as to the validity of the claim.” 
Mr. VERTREES’S language, in his brief submitted in behalf of Mr. 
BALLINGER, included this statement: 


“An examination of the record of the Cunningham hearings, which is a part of the 
record in this case, reveals not only that the statements of the Cunninghams are true, 
but that the Cunningham claims are not fraudulent, but honest claims.” 


Since the hearings closed, several facts have come to light that had 
not been hitherto brought out, and they are the kind of facts which 
ought to make an impression on the legal mind of Mr. Tarr. For 
example, CUNNINGHAM, prior to final entry, reported to the claimants 
that an expert had found that four of their claims were of little value 
for coal, but contained heavy timber. When it came to entry he 
retained the four timber claims and allowed the four coal claims to lapse. 
This change was accepted without protest or inquiry from a single entry- 
man, which would hardly have been the case had the interest been sepa- 
rate. The real fact, of course, was that all thirty-three had an equal 
interest in the timber, which, as CUNNINGHAM put it, ‘‘we will require 
in large quantities.’? Another interesting detail is that CUNNINGHAM 
bought off prior locators, or ‘‘ squatters,’’ and the cost was not appor- 
tioned among the entrymen according to the benefits received, but was 
borne in equal shares by all thirty-three. 


Inside History 
ERE, FROM A MONTANA CORRESPONDENT, is an interesting 
I sermon on the ways of the railroads and the General Land Office : 
“T have recently come in contact with a number of mining men and prospectors 
in western Montana, and numbers of them have told me that they have been warned 
off their claims by certain large lumber interests, having been told that they, the 
lumber interests, have patents on the land. I do not understand how the lumber 
companies can have gained United States patents on the land in question. Some of 
these prospectors were in possession and working their claims before these patents were 
issued. These complaints are so general, extending over nearly all of western Mon 
tana, that I believe the conditions worthy of close investigation.” 
The investigation, dear sir, was made long ago, and the evidence all 
placed by a too confiding committee in the hands of FRED DENNETT, 
the present Commissioner of the General Land Office. When the 
Northern Pacifie was chartered, it received from Congress a free grant 
of each alternate section of land to the amount of twenty alternate see- 
tions per mile on each side of its track from Lake Superior to the Pacific 
—an empire in extent. There was a clause in the grant providing that 
wherever this grant contained precious minerals, such mineral lands 
were, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, to be lifted out 
of the grant, or taken from it, and agricultural land of equal acreage 
turned over to the railroad. The minerals were to be saved to the 
Congress later passed a law appointing mineral land commis- 
sioners for different sections of this great land grant. 


pioneer. 
They were to 
Classify the lands—to say what were mineral and what not mineral. 
They were appointed through the influence of United States Senators 
controlled by the Northern Pacific. 


These commissioners proceeded to 
Classify. 


They put some of the finest mineral lands in the agrieultural 
Class. The miners were robbed under their noses, and paying mines 
that were actually being worked at the time classified by these eom- 
missioners as agricultural land. Large sections of worthless ground 
these same pliant commissioners classified as mineral, so that the 
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Northern Pacifie might exchange it for better ground, either mineral 
or timber. When the ‘ classification’’ was finished, the patents were 
rushed through, many of them during the administration of RicHARD 
ACHILLES BALLINGER as Commissioner of the General Land Office. 
The Northern Pacific, fearing the wrath that had begun to stir all over 
Montana, and the possibility of being compelled by force of public senti- 
ment to turn back the stolen lands, hastily sold them to the Amalgamated 
Copper Company, or its predecessor, the Anaconda Company. For 
the sake of appearances, titles were made out to the lumber companies 
controlled by the Amalgamated—much of the land containing valuable 
timber as well as mineral. If our correspondent wishes to know more 
about this colossal steal, let him write to J. A. Rowanp, F. L. SIzEr, 
Au Ray, or C. W. Hetmick of Helena, Montana, or JOHN BERKIN 
of Butte. These gentlemen were appointed as a committee by the 
citizens of Montana to lay the facts before the Washington authorities. 
But don’t write to Frep DENNETT, the present Commissioner of the 
General Land Office. DENNETT, who used to be clerk of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, was appointed by the chairman of that committee, 
who was the tool of the Northern Pacific. That may account for the 
fact that ACHILLES recommended DENNETT to succeed him in the Land 
Office. 
Poetry and Flies 

URING THE SUMMER just past the debate about the household 
| fly continued, and it will probably steadily increase in vigor, until 
this most dangerous and unpleasant animal has been oppressed almost 
out of existence. A correspondent sends us, with apologies to the 
memory of RoBERT LovuIS STEVENSON, the following poem: 


“The fly he lights on all around; 

He lights on you and me. 

Though reared within the stable foul, 
He’s swimming in my tea. 
“His little legs they wiggle fast, 

All covered with bacilli. 

I do not wish him in my tea, 

Nor will I drink it, will 1?” 


Our correspondent gives an experience, which most of us have shared, 
when he tells about a friend’s house, at which he is always extremely 
glad to visit, except for the one reason that if he goes there in summer 
he finds the objectionable insect in possession of everything from his 
bedroom to his soup. 
Cox 

ROM THE RULE OF BOSS COX in Cincinnati there seems to be 

no relief in sight. Cleveland steadily forges ahead. Cincinnati 
stands still in the grip of as close a corporation of public looters as it is 
possible to find. The power of Cox was never more luminously shown 
than in the fact that when President TAFT coudemned him in his Akron 
speech, ©. P. Tarr’s Cincinnati newspaper suppressed the attack, though 
it was published by nearly every other newspaper in the United States. 
No publie officeholder in Cincinnati is allowed to name his own deputies. 
Cox himself appoints these underlings. He has in each public office his 
representative, who is in real charge. In one ease it was disclosed in a 
legislative investigation that the regularly elected official was not even 
allowed the combination of his office safe. That was the property of 
Cox’s agent. There is not a public contract let in Cincinnati that Cox 
does not control, and the city is robbed right and left, brazenly and 
above-board. Of course, the Cincinnati taxpayer pays for all. 


Wealth 

N SMITH, FRANK P., a cook in the capital city of Kansas, much 
( ) wealth was showered, that he might enjoy it long enough to give 
to the world a definition. What is it to be rich? The finger of the 
goddess who distributes wealth once was running down the list of 
Smiths in the city directory of Topeka and stopped at ‘‘ FRANK P.”’ 
Soon afterward a number of packages of bank notes reverted to SMITH; 
and the newspapers reported that it was because a half-sister, a factory 
girl who had married a wealthy young man named CHARLES Farr, had 
died a minute later than her husband when a tire burst on a speeding 
motor-car. Then eame reporters, after a few years of the law’s delays, 
asking SMITH what it was to be rich 
SMITH answered. ‘‘ Night comes round, and I let myself down easy in 
a Morris chair and sigh. Then my adopted son—five goimg on Six 
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‘“Tt’s a state of mind, of course,’’ 
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comes in and pulls off my shoes and slips a pair of easy slippers on me.”’ 
No flunkies for SmirH! After that the boy hikes to the ice chest and 
digs up a cold bottle. He opens it for SmirH and hands it over. ‘* Just 
a minute I hold it up and look at the light through the beer and the 
bubbles, and then I say: ‘ Why not? I guess y’ can afford it, can’t y’?’ ”’ 
Being rich is all in that feeling of how well you ‘can afford things, 
SMITH declares, and is he wrong? 


Illustration 
rYNHE BEST-ILLUSTRATED BOOKS in English fiction—what are 
they? Illustrations should be not only pictures fine in themselves, 


but with the power to illumine the text. 

memory: Du MAvRIER’s illustrations for 
ERAY’S for ‘‘ The Rose and the Ring,’’ TENNIEL’S for ‘‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land,’’ and those of ‘* Pxiz’’ in certain of DICKENS’s novels. In two 
eases there is the author as illustrator. In two cases the books are 
nonsense—among the two greatest pieces of prose nonsense in our 


A quartet stands out in our 
‘* Peter Ibbetson,’’? THACK- 


language. Perhaps most interesting of all is the fact that all these 
illustrations are ‘‘line’’ drawings. You can not, as KipLine’s Dick 
Heldar said, ‘‘do landscapes 


has filled the hearts of thousands with such solemnity or joy that it has 
made them speak out as if inspired. LOWELL said: 


“The older I grow the more I am convinced that there are no satisfactions so deep 
and so permanent as our sympathies with outward nature. I have not said just 
what I meant, for we are thrilled even more by the spectacle of human heroism. But 
the others seem to bind our lives together by a more visible and unbroken chain of 
purifying and softening emotion. In this way the flowering of the buttercups is 
always a great and, I may truly say, religious event in my year. But I am talking 
too unguardedly. You know what a deep distrust I have of the poetical temperament.” 


Nature—much abused in print—in real life gives unending refreshment 
from ‘‘ the world of actuality and man.’’ 


Hammocks 
MONG THEIR SORROWS the ancients missed the hammock, 
LX That boon was reserved for recent generations, and only during 


the last quarter century has it risen to its zenith. Of course the ship’s 
hammock has long been in use; the friend-of-the-household sort is com- 
paratively new. Before it grew common how sacred it was! The whole 
family guarded it as it swung in the orchard. To forget it during a 

thynder-storm was the unpardon. 





with cattle knee-deep in grass to 
hide bad drawing.” 


able sin. The junior members of 





the family were supposed to take 











Libel 

S THAT EDITOR a humorist 
] or merely conscientious? The 
individual to whom we refer 
guides the destinies of the Dewey 
‘“World’’ of Dewey, Oklahoma. 
In the ‘‘ Local Happenings”’ col- 
umn was to be read: 


“An error was permitted to go inl 
through the ‘World’ last week in the 
announcement of WILLIAM ROGERS as 


candidate for 
Township. 


Treasurer of Dewey 
He is a candidate on the | 
Democratic ticket instead of the Re- 
publican ticket, as we had it. We 
apologize.” 


Under the guise of apologizing 
for a misprint the editor of the 
‘“World’’ has apologized for 
calling a man a Republican. 
Perhaps he took a subtle method 
of avoiding damages for libel. 


His Own Fault 
JYEING round-shouldered is 
-) amoral flaw. It is caused, 

maybe, by poor eyesight, wrongly 
constructed chairs, and heredity, 
but the ways of curing it are 
manifold. You mayif you choose 
practise walking with a brick or 
a cup of water on your head; 
you may throw your shoulders 


























W. C. TINCKOM-FERNANDEZ 


ACK from all the trails we blazed, back to town again, 
Hearts full warm against the cold of the autumn rain; 

| We who scorned the marigolds found. our love anew, 

| Stooped to lift the buttercup brimming with the dew, 

We, once free of goldenrod, drowsy with the bloom 

Of the scarlet poppies, turn cabined in a room. 


OW the days were kind to us, how the world was good, 
When we left the canon streets eager for the mood 
That the great wise mother breathes into new desire, 
Ah, but there came warmth to us from the sunset fire; 
Naught we cared when underfoot strawberries winked red, 
And we paused near rock and fern eager to be fed. 


ESTERDAY we saw the dawn, rosy-fingered, rise, 

Sigh, and lift herself to gaze into our sleepy eyes, 
Turn to gold the russet leaves, light anew the green, 
Gleaming from the dewy lawns in their velvet sheen — 
We, the newly rich in mind, rich in eye and brain, 
Front the desperate days and nights of the town again. 


it down every night at dew time, 
To leave it would have been like 
leaving a sofa pillow outdoors. 
Less care was applied to the 
piazza hammock, but that is not 
the highest form, though of late 
it has ramified into many species 
of suspended porch benches and 
hanging beds. The real ham- 
mock hangs between two trees. 
There the oceupant is linked 
hand in hand with Nature, and 
it is as if a gentle current passed 
along the strands and through 
the body and mind. 

the canopy of leaves. 


Above is 
Mottled 
sunshine filters through and pat- 
terns the ground with mellow 
light. The birds flutter through 
their daily round. While the 
body is enmeshed in the ham- 
mock, the mind lies lapped in 
perfect The hammock 
also lulls to slumber. It is in- 
nocuous. It conduees to con- 
geniality among the group of 
elders. 


peace. 



























It is the supreme tryst- 
ing-place in the shadows of a 
moonlit night. All in all, it may 
claim kinship to the two other 
mightiest resting-places—it is a 
cradle for peace and a grave for 
care. 

A Punch 





back; you may walk with arms 











folded behind you; you may try 


UR RECENT editorial on 
‘* Humor and Its Limits” 














to keep the upper section of 








the backbone perfectly fiat; you 

may try to push against your collar with the back of your neck. 
You may practise any one of the seventeen other schemes to stand 
erect. Undoubtedly one of the best of habits is that of deep and 
leisurely breathing. To be round-shouldered is to be guilty of moral 
failure, since it can be cured at will. 


Pith 
OR ASSURANCE the rural sheet sometimes has the yellow journal 
KF beaten by something more than four blocks. It renders its verdict 
with simplicity. Observe the following in the ‘‘ Lyman County Settler” 
of Presho, South Dakota: 


‘Miss of at the 


while he was attending the State University, 


Vermilio is a guest - home. It appears that she 
became slightly acquainted with 
and thought she would like to become better acquainted with the balance of the fam 


ily. She is a very pleasant and accomplished young lady, and we think she will do.” 


There is ingratiating guilelessness about this. It is a pity that all jour 
nalism can not treat tender matters with equal competence. Certainly 
all parties concerned ought to be pleased at the approval of the ‘‘ Settler.”’ 


Nature 
ERELY MENTIONING ‘ NATURE,’ remarked a great man, 
i always made him suspicious of what was coming. Certainly 
There 


bout Nature than 
about anything else in the world——-searcely excepting Love. 


Nature is seized as a stalking-horse for all sorts of effusions. 
have been more exhibitions of insincere rhapsodizing 
Sometimes 
these concern themselves with minutize of plant and animal life, some 
timts ‘they are merely On the other hand, Nature 


vague maunderings. 





is characterized by a friend as 
‘furthest from the truth of any 
editorial ever published in the Weekly.” The total of what seemed 
false to him was epitomized by the closing phrase: 
“Its [Humor’s] réle in life is comparatively slight.” 

To him humor—the joy in laughter, the comic spirit, or whatever one 
to eall it—is one of the fundamental elements of life. The 
baby’s first intelligible expression after birth is a smile; in serene and 
courageous death the lips still smile. 


chooses 


Our eritie grants that humor 
forms no intrinsic part of science, law, finance, architecture, piloting a 
ship, or compiling statistics, but that, he avers, is because all these are 
not facts of life, but forms of the moiling of mankind in the brief flit- 
ting from birth to death. Humor transcends all these. 
of life itself, like aspiration or love. 


It is an element 
It is a state of soul—the yokemate 
As MEREDITH has said in his matchless ‘‘ Essay 
on Comedy and the Comie Spirit’ : 


of all that is serious. 


“The stroke of the great humorist is world-wide, with lights of Tragedy 
laughter.” 


in his 


Lauehter can not be disassociated from regard for one’s fellow man. It 


is one of the two quenchless emotions; as CHESTERTON puts it: 


“Laughter and love are everywhere. .. . it the 


friend 


The mother laughs continually 
child, the lover laughs continually at the lover, the wife at the husband, the 
at the friend.” 

Finally, asserts our critic, without humor religion and law, dynamos 
and aeroplanes, would never be, for without humor mankind would not 
be able to endure the mere fact of living. We do not wish to defend 
our position any more strenuously than it deserves, but modestly sug- 
gest that smiles of general enjoyment are not humor. 
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What the World Is Doing 


A Pictorial Record of Current Events 
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A New King in the World 


King Nicholas, late Prince of the mountainous country of Montenegro, with his daughter, the Queen of Italy, at the proclamation ceremony in Cettinje, August 28. 
King Victor Emmanuel III follows with Queen Milena. The new monarch has already granted his people 
prises only 3,600 square miles, and the population numbers barely 250,000; but the political disturbances in the Balkan States have been so continuous of late years, 
and the share of Montenegro so important, that the little principality has for a long time attracted international attention. The crowning of King Nicholas meets 


with the full approbation of Europe. 


HE UHague Tribunal, on September 7, 

handed down its decision in the fisheries 

dispute between the United States and 

Great Britain. This decision terminates a 
controversy that dates back to the establishment of 
American independence. Of the seven questions sub- 
mitted two were decided in favor of Great Britain 
and five in favor of the United States. The points 
decided in Great Britain’s favor were: (1) That 
Great Britain may regulate the fisheries so that ad- 
vantages shall be allowed to British fishermen, pro- 
vided these are not unfair advantages. A commis- 
sion was appointed to examine into the regulations 
and report on their propriety. (2) That the ‘“three- 
mile limit,” within which Americans may not fish, 
shall be measured, in the ease of bays, from a line 
drawn across the mouths of such bays instead of 
from the interior shore line. 

The points won by the United States were: (1) 
The right of American fishermen to employ as mem 
bers of their crews persons not inhabitants of. the 
United States (the British objected to the employ 
ment of Newfoundlanders on American boats). (2) 
That American fishermen may not be subjected, with 
out the consent of United States, to the requirement 
of entry or report at custom houses or the payment 
of light harbor and other dues. (3) That Americans 
can enter certain harbors for shelter, repair, wood, or 
water without being subjected to such requirements. 
(4) Th right to take fish in certain bays, harbors, 
creeks on the southern, western, and northern coast of 
Newfour dland as provided in the treaty of 1818. (5) 
The right to use fishing vessels for trading purposes, 
_The decision in this ease goes far toward estab- 
lishing peaceful arbitration as a method of settling 
controversy formerly only settled by war. 


q he first direct primary election in New Hamp- 
Sire, on September 6, resulted in a landslide for the 
Insurg: nt R Robert Bass 


or CGrovernor by a vote of more than 


rublicans State Senat 


Was nor ted 


Even beyond his own boundary lines he has long been regarded as 
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Colonel Roosevelt in North Dakota 


Laying the corner-stone of the Fargo College 
Library, September 5. In this city a crowd of fif- 
teen thousand people withstood a heavy rain-storm 
to hear Colonel Roosevelt’s Labor Day address 





a constitution and a parliament. Montenegro com- 


the moral and intellectual head of the Servian race 


two to one over the candidate of the Regulars, Ber- 
tram Ellis. In the Wisconsin primaries, Senator La 
Follette was an easy victor over the regular Republi- 
ean candidate. In Michigan Senator Burrows was 
defeated at the primaries by the Insurgent candidate, 
Congressman Charles E. Townsend. On September 
12 Maine went Democratic by 8,000—the first time 
in thirty years. The Democrats elected the Gov- 
ernor, Colonel Frederick W. Plaisted, three Con 
gressmen, and a majority of the Legislature. 


@ At the Boston-Harvard meet, on September 12, 

Ralph Johnstone set three new marks in aviation for 

accuracy, duration, and distance. He remained in 

the air 3 hours, 5 minutes and 40 seconds; on the same 

trip he covered 97 miles 4,666 feet; and in descend 

ing planted his car but 5 feet 4 inches from the flag 
a world’s record. 


@_ Colonel William M. Black and Captain Harley B. 
Ferguson of the United States Army Engineer Corps 
began, on September 10, to make soundings and 
measurements for the purpose of raising from Ha- 
vana Harbor the wreck of thi battleship Maine. 


@_ The Pennsylvania Railroad tunnel under the East 
River, connecting New York City with Long Island, 
was opened for traftic September 8. Thirty-five thou 
sand people used the tube on the first day. The new 
station is the largest in the world, and, together with 
the tunnels under the East and North Rivers, will 
cost about $90,000,000. 


@. The condition of some of the more important 
crops in the United States on September 1—100 
representing a ten-year average—was as follows: 
Corn. 98.4: winter wheat, 100.10; oats, 104.8; rye, 
101; spring wheat. 80.9: potatoes, 88.5; cotton, 98.6 
tobacco, 94.4; apples, 85.6; r 
112.1: alfalfa, 92.9: hay, 93.1. 
were a bit ibs 


grapes, 87.7; peaches, 


Cabbages and hops 


e the average; cranberries, hemp, can 


talo pes, watt rmel ns, onions, tomat > I vheat, 


sugar beets, : little bel 
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What President Taft Said on Conservation 


‘‘I am bound to say that the time has 
come for a halt in general rhapsodies 
over conservation, making the word 
mean every known good in the world. 

The rousing of emotions on a 
subject like this, which has only dim 
outlines in the minds of the people af- 
fected, after a while ceases to be useful, 
and the whole movement will, if pro- 
moted on these lines, die for want of 
practical direction and of demonstra- 
tion to the people that practical reforms 
are needed. ... In these days there 
is a disposition to look too much to the 
Federal Government for everything” 
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What Colonel Roosevelt Said 


Next day, to practically the same audi- 
ence, at the Conservation Congress: 
“Most of the predatory corporations 
are interstate or have interstate affilia- 
tions, therefore they are largely out of 
reach of effective State control and 
fall of necessity within the Federal 
jurisdiction ... and they advocate 
State control simply because they be- 
lieve it to be the least effective. 

That is why I so strongly oppose the 
demand to turn these matters over to 
the States. It is fundamentally a de- 
mand against the interests of the 
plain people, of the people of small 
means. ... The supreme political 
task of our day is to drive the special 
interests Out of our public , life” 
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Dr. Thomas P. Hart 


Democratic candidate for Congress 
in Cincinnati against Nicholas Long- 
worth, Colonel Roosevelt’s son-in- 
law. Dr. Hart is editor of the 
“Catholic Telegraph” of Cincinnati 





President Taft and Colonel Roosevelt Speaking at the Minnesota State Fair 


After addressing the Conservation Congress in the Auditorium at St. Paul, September 5, President Taft spoke to a crowd of 25,000 
at the State-Fair Grounds. On the morning of September 6, Colonel Roosevelt made his speech to the Conservation Congress, 
and in the afternoon addressed a gathering at the State-Fair Grounds which has been estimated to number 100,000 people 





Narrow Escape of the Battleship “‘ North Dakota” 


For fully an hour, on September 8, the U.S. battleship 
‘* North Dakota,’’ anchored five miles east of Fortress 
Monroe, was in critical danger from a fire which started 
in her fuel-oil compartment. The flames ascended 
through ventilators and hatchways, and the clouds of 
smoke were so dense that, to the hundreds of people 
along the shore at Hampton Roads and the thousands 
of men aboard other vessels, the battleship had the 
appearance of a floating volcano. Three coal-passers 
were killed and ten other men injured. Among them 
was Lieut. Orin G. Murfen, who was slightly burned. 
Although there was a momentary likelihood that the 
ship would be blown to pieces, the officers and men 
fought the flames with great coolness and courage, 
notwithstanding that the ‘“ North Dakota”’ is a newly 
commissioned ship, and most of the men recruits 
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Smoke pouring from the U. S. battleship “ North Dakota” during the oil fire which endangered the vessel in Chesapeake Bay, and the crew of Room No. 3, where the blaze started 
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Cardinal Vannutelli, the Papal Legate, at the altar on Fletcher's Field, Sunday, September 11, and a small part 
of the congregation of 100,000 people. The Cardinal walked in the procession which took five hours to pass 
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Cardinal Logue, Primate of Ireland, marching in the procession, which included one hundred and fifty bishops and archbishops, followed by more than a hundred thousand 
persons, lay and clerical, and witnessed by half a million people; and Bishop O'Connell of Boston preaching to the congregation at the open-air Mass in Fletcher's Field 


The Pageant of the International Eucharistic Congress at Montreal 
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Mayor Gaynor with his family at the St. James Horse Show 


Boston's Flying Mayor 


Mayor John F. Fitzgerald, at the 
Boston-Harvard meet, took pas- 
sage with Grahame-White, the En- 
glish aviator, on September 8, and 
circled in a Farman biplane over 
the heads of President Taft and 
twenty-five thousand other spec- 
tators. The flight was made in a 
ten-mile wind, and while rounding 
the mile and three-quarter course 
the Mayor could be seen through 
glasses, conversing with many ges- 
tures. I:1 response tothe President’s 
salutation, the Mayor raised his hat 
from aloft. Upon alighting, the 
aviator wheeled his machine to a 
stop directly in front of the Presi- 
dent’s car, and the two received Mr. 
Taft’s congratulations. Crahame- 
White invited the Presidcnt to take 
a ride with him, but th: offer was 
declined, as was also his invitation 
to Mrs. Taft. The Englishman car- 
ried away from Boston $22,100 in 
prize money, outclassinz all oppo- 
nents for speed and in the bomb 
throwing contest, and winning a 
$10,000 prize for fiying over the 
harbor to Boston Light and return 

















Norma:), Helen, Gertrude, the Mayor, Ruth, Mrs. Gaynor, and Mr. and Mrs. Vingut, the Mayor’s married daughter and her husband 


New York’s Convalescent Mayor 


Mayor Gaynor had so far recovered 
from the wound which he received 
on August g that he attended the 
annual horse show at St. James, 
Long Island, on September 10, and 
himself carried from the field the 
three trophies which were awarded 
to two of his daughters and 
his son. The Mayor's,.dmaprove- 
ment has been sé" Satisfacteéry in 
every respect that the physicians 
have not found it necessary to 
operate on him as yet for the re- 
moval of the bullet—and in fact it 
is thought that no operation at all 
will follow. The slight change in 
the Mayor’s facial expression is 
due to the alteration of his beard 
during his treatment in the hospital. 
Mr. Gaynor was well enough on 
this day to stroll about his farm 
and amuse himself with his pets, 
as well as to receive many callers. 
On September 11 he took a three- 
mile walk. His greatest difficulty 
has been with his voice, which is 
so slow in recovering its strength 
and normal tone that his pets 
have failed to answer readily 
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Dedication of the Halifax Cathedral at the Bicentenary Celebration of the Establishment of the Anglican Church in Canada 


To commemorate the first Episcopal service in Canada, which was held at Annapolis, Nova Scotia, 200 years ago this month, and to discuss the important religious 
issues of the day, the high dignitaries of the Episcopal Church, from England, Scotland, the United States, and Canada, assembled at Halifax on September 3 





























A famous African hunter 
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The lion tamer The youngest aviator 























The King of Italy and His Three Children 
The Princesses Yolande and Mafalda, and the young Crown 
Prince Humbert—on the beach at San Rossore—look much 
like any other healthy youngsters who would paddle in the 
waves with their shoes on if they could only get the chance 


COPYRIGHT 


Stanley R. Krantz of Asbury Park, who won a pony and cart 


American Babies 
and Some Others 


a hundred babies took 
4 part in the parade on Labor 
Day, September 5, which ended 
the four-day children’s carnival 
at Asbury Park, New Jersey ; 
75,000 people witnessed the pro- 
cession, which was made up in 
eight divisions, and included 
baby coaches, go-carts, express 
wagons, and floats, containing 
youngsters in every species of 
fancy costume. Among thechar- 
acters impersonated were Top- 
sies, clowns, Pucks, sprites, 
chanteclers, and college ath- 
letes. The grand prize, a gold 
loving-cup, was won by Mary 
Kaltenbach, aged five and a half, 
and her sister Ruth, aged two, 
of Jacksonville, Florida, who 
represented Our Jewel —a tiny 
baby carriage drawn by Mary 
in which Ruth was encased in 
a ring of gold. The Queen’s 
prize, a pony and cart, chosen 
by Queen Titania (Lillian A. 
Sexton), went to the infant 
aviator, Stanley R. Krantz 




















The Children of King Alfonso of Spain 


The blond boy, Prince of the Asturias, is heir-apparent to 
the throne and takes after his British mother, Queen Victoria 
of Spain; the younger son is dark and resembles his father 
The little girl sitting in the middle is the Princess Beatrice 
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Acres of yellow pine burning on Big Creek, four miles from Avery, Idaho, where many of the fire-fighters met death in the flames 


Idaho’s Thirty Days’ War 

HE United States has 
I. its latest war. It has not been a 
complete victory. Although over 10,000 
men in the States of Idaho, Montana, 
and Washington have finally brought 
under their control the fiercest forest 
fires in the history of the country, the 
loss has been severe. Over 2,000,000,- 
000 feet of the finest body of white pine 
timber in the world has been ruined. In- 


just ended 


cluding non-combatants, the dead will 
number over 200, and scores are hover- 
ing between life and death in the field 


hospitals that have sprung up but a short 
distance back from the fire line. Worst of 
all, the plagues of sickness which follow 


all wars have set upon the stricken dis- 
trict. The unburied dead and contami- 
nated water have infected the survivors, 


and typhoid and smallpox have come to 
ravage the stricken territory. 

It has not been a thirty years’ war, but 
one of thirty days. In that time the United 
States Government threw nearly 600 regu 
lar soldiers into the fire-swept Coeur 
d’Alenes. The quickest system of conscrip 
tion on record took 5,000 raw volunteers 
and added them to the army. These were 
recruited, officered, and commanded by 
United States forest rangers. Over 1,000 
guerrillas were enlisted and commanded by 
the Cour d’Alene Timber Protective Asso- 
ciation and lumber companies. An’ last, 
but by no means least, were the hundreds 
of settlers, battling desperately against the 
fire demon, literally to save their homes 
and firesides. 

The war, brief as it was, had all of the 
elements that attend the life and death 
struggle of nations. There were the eager 
volunteers, enlisting for the adventure, the 
bronzed veterans, sober because they under- 
stood the gravity of the situation. There 
were the volunteer nurses’ organizations, 
the subscriptions and shipments for the 
boys at the front, and all of the heroic, the 
patriotic, and the harrowing incidents con 
nected with the system of warfare waged 
with rifle and cannon. 

Nearly all of the regular troops were 


negroes. Some were members of the regi 


ment that took part in the notorious 
Brownsville affair. 

When negro troops were last in the 
Ceur d’Alenes they were cursed, reviled, 


and sneered at. It was not the fault of the 
miners that more did not go to eternity 
by the dynamite route. That was in the 


days of the “bull pen” following the assassi 


nation of Governor Steunenberg of Idaho. 

When the negroes went to the Ceuw 
d’Alenes in August, 1910, they were hailed 
as angels of mercy, rather dusky and pet 


spiring angels, but angels for all that. Not 
onee, while they worked side by side with 
the miners they had once herded into the 
bull pens, did race animosity flare up, and 
when they finally withdrew from the fire- 


swept district, the Coeur d’Aleners agreed 
that the men of the Twenty-fifth were 
“white clear through, even if their skins 
were dark.” 


The excellent discipline under which the 
dusky “dough boy s” worked commended it 
self to all. Although they were sent on the 









































Relics from the bodies of the dead on Setser Creek 


Note the times at which the two watches stopped. Here is the tragic explanation: 
Twenty-four tired fire-fighters, led by Patrick Grogan, were working on Setser 
Creek, near Avery, Idaho, and refused to retreat when word came that their camp 
was threatened. With them stayed, also, a footsore mongrel dog. Then, in the 
night, the flames raced up the creek with express train speed. hirty men went up 
next day to find Grogan and his men dead — charred bodies were found scattered 
from the camp to a spot nearly a mile away. Only Grogan and the dog, however, had 
stuck to the camp — the watch that stopped at 7:27 belonged to Grogan, and the one 
that shows 7:32 was found on the man who had fled farthest up the mountain side 


most dangerous missions, not one lost his 
life or suffered serious injury. 

Four were long counted as dead. They 
were detailed, soon after arriving to fight 
the fire, on a man hunt after a white ma- 
rauder, name unknown, who had shot a 
man to death in a saloon row at Colfax, 
Washington, July 4, and who had ranged 
the district since that time, occasionally 
appearing to hold up one man for food and 
to rob another of his weapons. 

The four were sent away with a guide. 
A few hours after they left a seething wall 
of flame swept across their track. Three 
days went by—nothing was heard from 
them, and the officers of the company be 
gan to have doubts of their safety. The 
fourth day passed, and the fear that they 
were lost grew. When they did not appear 


on the sixth day, they were officially 
counted as dead. But on the sixth day 
four negroes, tattered, scratched, singed, 


and with their belts tightened several 
notches, marched up to headquarters with 
the same cheerful smile with which they 
had left. They had not caught the fugi- 
tive slayer, but as he has not been heard 
from since it is presumed that the sweeping 
fire line meted out justice. They had, how- 
ever, worked their way out of a labyrinth 
of flame, had dodged walls of fire which 
sprang up and seemed to block every path 
of escape, and at last had worked their way 
back to camp. 

Nearly every employment agency in east- 
ern Washington, northern Idaho, and west- 
ern Montana was made a recruiting station 
for the volunteers. Men were offered 25 
cents an hour and their board. There were 
no medical examinations, but agencies were 
advised that no weaklings would be ac 
cepted. 

Although nine-hour jobs yaying $2.75 
and $3 a day were plentiful, there was no 
dearth of volunteers from the first. They 
were a motley crew that faced the rangers 
for their enlistment. Many were of the 
wandering variety of laboring men classed 
as hoboes. Some of these same hoboes are 
numbered as heroes by those who fought be- 
side them. There was a goodly scattering 
of college men, mostly young fellows with 
the love of excitement running like wine in 
their veins. There were two or three Brit 
ish younger sons from across the Canadian 
line; there were Scotchmen and negroes, 
Italians and Danes, “Micks, Macks, and 
Secandahoovians,” as one of the employment 
agencies put it. 

The heroes of this strange army of vaga 
bonds, college men, clerks, laborers, and 
soldiers of fortune, were not 
any one class. At the “headquarters hos- 
pital’ at Wallace, where white-capped ( ath- 
olic sisters of charity and Protestant volun 
teer nurses work by side, G. D. Krause still 
hovers between life and death. If he lives 
he will be decorated with the Carnegie 
medal, for his officers have already started 
a movement to this end. If he dies no one 
will claim the Carnegie pension on his ac 
count, for prior to August he had neither 
kin nor friends. 

Krause was with a party working on Big 
Creek, forty miles south of Wallace, Idaho. 
When the fire swept toward them from two 
directions, the draft uprooted giant trees 
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HE main difficulty in writing a story 
is to convey to the reader clearly yet 
tersely the natures and dispositions 
of one’s leading characters. Brevity, 
brevity—that is the cry. Perhaps, after all, 
the play-bill style is the best. In this drama 
of love, baseball, frenzied finance, and tainted 
millions, then, the principals are as follows, 
in their order of entry: 

Isabel Rackstraw (a peach). 

Clarence van Puyster (a Greek god). 

Old Man Van Puyster (a proud old aris- 
tocrat). 

Old Man Rackstraw (a tainted millionaire). 

More about Clarence later. For the moment 
let him go as a Greek god. There were other sides, too, 
to Old Man Rackstraw’s character; but for the mo- 
ment let him go as a Tainted Millionaire. Not 
that it is satisfactory. It is too mild. He was the 
Tainted Millionaire. The Tainted Millions of 
other Tainted Millionaires were as attar of roses 
compared with the Tainted Millions of Tainted 
Millionaire Rackstraw. He preferred his millions 
tainted. His attitude toward an untainted million 
was that of the sportsman toward the sitting bird. 
These things are purely a matter of taste. 
people like Limburger cheese. 

It was at a charity bazaar that Isabel and Clar- 
ence first met. Isabel was presiding over the Billi- 
ken, Teddy Bear, and Fancy Goods stall. There she 
stood, that slim, radiant girl, buncoing the Younger 
Set out of its father’s hard-earned with a smile that 
alone ~as nearly worth the money, when she ob- 
served, ap; «oaching, the handsomest man she had 
ever seen. |t was—this is not one of those mystery 
stories—it was Clarence van Puyster. Over the 
heads of the bevy of gilded youths who clustered 
round the stall their eyes met. A thrill ran through 
Isabel. She dropped her eyes. The next moment 
Clarence had bucked center; the Younger Set had 
shredded away like a mist; and he was leaning 
toward her, opening negotiations for the purchase 
of a yellow Teddy Bear at sixteen 
value. 

He returned: at intervals during the afternoon. 
Over the second Teddy Bear they became friendly; 
over the third, intimate. He proposed as she was 
wrapping up the fourth Golliwog, and she gave him 
her heart and the parcel simultaneously. At six 
o'clock, carrying four Teddy Bears, seven photo- 
graph frames, five Golliwogs, and a Billiken, Clar- 
ence went home to tell the news to his father. 


Some 


times its face 


(\UARENCE, when not at college, lived with his 
only surviving parent in an old red-brick house 
at the north end of Washington Square. The original 
Van Puyster had come over in Governor Stuyvesant’s 
time in one of the then fashionable ninety-four-day 
boats. Those were the stirring days when they were 
away chunks of Manhattan Island in éx- 
trading-stamps; for the bright brain 
which conceived the idea that the city might pos- 
sibly at some remote date extend Liberty 
Street had not into existence. The original 
Van Puvster had aequired a square mile or so in the 
heart of things for ten dollars cash and a quarter 
inter: t ina pedler’s outfit. “The Columbus Echo 
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change for 


above 


come 


and Vespucei Intelligencer” gave him a column and 
a hal nder the heading: “Reckless Speculator. 
Vro1 nt Citizen’s Gamble in Land.” On the 
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proceeds of that deal.his descendants had led quiet, 


peaceful lives ever since. If any of them ever did 
a day’s work, the family: records are silent on the 
point. Blood was their long suit, not Energy. They 
were plain, homely folk, with a refined distaste for 
wealth and vulgar hustle. They lived simply, with- 
out envy of their richer fellow citizens, on their three 
hundred thousand dollars a year. They asked no 
more. It enabled them to entertain on a modest 
scale; the boys could go to college, the girls buy an 
oceasional new frock. They were satisfied. 


| AVING dressed for dinner, Clarence proceeded 
to the library, where he found his father slowly 
pacing the room. Silver-haired old Vansuyther van 
Puyster seemed wrapped in thought. And this was 
unusual, for he was not given to thinking. To be 
absolutely frank, the old man had just about enough 
brain to make a jay-bird fly crooked, and no more, 

“Ah, my boy,” he said, looking up as Clarence 
entered. “Let us go in to dinner. I have been 
awaiting you for little time now. I was 
about to inquire as to your whereabouts. Let us be 
going.” 

Mr. Van Puyster always spoke like that. 
due to Blood. 

Until the servants had left them to their coffee 
and cigarettes, the conversation was desultory and 
commonplace. But when the door had closed, Mr. 
Van Puyster leaned forward. 

“My boy,” he said quietly, “we are ruined.” 

Clarence looked at him inquiringly. 

“Ruined much?” he asked. 

“Paupers,” said his father. “I doubt if when all 
is over, I shall have much more than a bare fifty or 
sixty thousand dollars a year.” 

A lesser man would have betrayed agitation, but 
Clarence was a Van Puyster. He lit a cigarette. 

“Ah,” he said calmly. “How’s that?” 

Mr. Van Puyster toyed with his coffee-spoon. 

“T was induced to speculate—rashly, I fear—on 
the advice of a man I chanced to meet at a public 
dinner, in the shares of a certain mine. I did not 
thoroughly understand the matter, but my acquaint- 
ance appeared to be well 
so I allowed him to—and, 
story short, I am ruined.” 


“Who was the fellow?” 


some 


This was 


versed in such operations, 
well, in fact, to cut a long 


“A man of the name of Rackstraw. Daniel Rack- 
straw.” 

“Daniel Rackstraw!” 

Not even Clarence’s tr: ng and traditions could 
prevent a slight tart a e heard the name 

“Daniel Rackstraw.” ited h father cA 
man, I fear, not entir nest. In fact seems 
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the Plutocrat 


By 
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that he has made a very large 
fortune by similar transactions. 
Friends of mine, acquainted with 
these matters, tell me his behavior 
toward me amounted practically to 


theft. However, for myself I care 
little. We can rough it, we of the 


old Van Puyster stock. If there is 
but fifty thousand a year left, well—I must make it 
serve. It is for your sake that I am troubled, my poor 
T shall be compelled to stop your allowance. I 
fear you will be obliged to adopt some profession.” 
He hesitated for a moment. “In fact,work,” he added. 

Clarence drew at his cigarette. 

“Work?” he echoed thoughtfully. “Well, of 
course, mind you, fellows do work. I met a man 
at the club only yesterday who knew a fellow who 
had met a man whose cousin worked.” 

He reflected for a while. 

“T shall pitch,” he said suddenly. 

“Pitch, my boy?” 

“Sign on as a professional ball player.” 

His father’s fine old eyebrows rose a little. 

‘But, my boy, er— The—ah—family name. 
—shall I say noblesse oblige? 
pitch and not be defiled ?” 

“T shall take a new name,” said Clarence. “I will 
call myself Brown.” He lit another cigarette. “I 
can get signed on in a minute. McGraw will jump 
at me.” 

This was no idle boast. Clarence had had a good 
college education, and was now an exceedingly fine 
pitcher. It was a pleasing sight to see him, poised 
on one foot in the attitude of a Salome dancer, with 
one eye on the batter, the other gazing coldly at the 
man who was trying to steal third, uncurl abruptly 
like the mainspring of a watch and sneak over a 
swift one. Under Clarence’s guidance a ball could 
do practically everything except talk. It could fly 
like a shot from a gun, hesitate, take the first turn- 
ing to the left, go up two blocks, take the second to 
the right, bound in mid-air like a jack-rabbit, and 
end by dropping as the gentle dew from heaven 
upon the plate beneath. Briefly, there was class to 
Clarence. He was the goods. 


QCARCELY had he uttered these momentous 
KJ words when the butler entered with the an- 
nouncement that he was wanted by a lady at the 
telephone. 

It was Isabel. 

Tsabel was disturbed. 

“Oh, Clarence,” she cried, “my precious 
wonder-child, I don’t know how to begin.” 

“Begin just like that,” said Clarence approvingly. 
“Tt’s fine. You can’t beat it.” 

“Clarence, a terrible thing has happened. I told 
papa of our engagement, and he wouldn't hear of it. 
He was furious. He ec-called you a b-b-b—” 

“A what?” 

‘A p-p-p 


‘That’s 


boy. 


Our 
Can a Van Puyster 


angel 


a new one on me, ! Clarence, won- 


dering 
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“A b-beggarly p-pauper. I knew you weren’t well 
off, but I thought you had two or three millions. I 
told him so. But he said no, your father had lost 
all his money.” 

“It is too true, dearest,” said Clarence. 
a pauper. But I’m going to work. Something tells 
me I shall be rather good at work. I am going to 
work with all the accumulated energy of genera- 
tions of ancestors who have never done a hand’s 
turn. And some day when I— 

“Good-by,” said Isabel hastily, “I 
coming.” 

The season during which Clarence van Puyster 
pitched for the Giants is destined to live long in 


“T am 


hear papa 


— 
~ 
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> 
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“I am hep,” replied Clarence 
with simple dignity 


the memory of followers of baseball. Probably 
never in the history of the game has there been 
such persistent and wide-spread mortality among the 
more distant relatives of office-boys and junior 
clerks. Statisticians have estimated that if all the 
grandmothers alone who perished between the 
months of April and October that year could have 
been placed end to end they would have reached 
considerably further than Minneapolis. And it was 
Clarence who- was responsible for this holocaust. 
Previous to the opening of the season skeptics had 
shaken their heads over the Giants’ chances for the 
pennant. It had been assumed that as little new 
blood would be forthcoming as in other years, and 
that the fate of Our City would rest, as usual, on 
the shoulders of the white-haired veterans who were 
boys with Lafayette. 

And then, like a meteor, Clarence van Puyster 
had flashed upon the world of fans, bugs, chewing 
gum, and nuts (pea and human). In the opening 
game he had done horrid things to nine men from 
Boston; and from then onward, except for an occa- 
sional check, the Giants had never looked back. 

Among the spectators who thronged the bleachers 
to watch Clarence perform there appeared week 
after week a little, gray, dried-up man, insignificant 
except for a certain happy choice of language in 
moments of emotion and an enthusiasm far sur 
passing that of the ordinary spectator. To the 
trained eve there is a subtle but well-marked differ 
ence between the fan, the bug, and—the last phase 

the nut of the This man was an 
undoubted nut. It was writ clear across his brow 


baseball world. 


pate had made Daniel Rackstraw—for it was he 

a tainted millionaire, but at heart he was a 
baseball spectator. He never missed a game. [Ii 
library of baseball literature was the finest in the 
country. His baseball museum had but one equal, 
that of Mr. Jacob Dodson of Detroit. 
them the two had cornered, at enormous expense, thi 


Between 


curio market of the game. It was Rackstraw who 
had secured the glove worn by Neal Ball, the Cleve 
land shortstop, when he made the only unassisted 
triple play in the history of the game; but it w 
Dods who possessed the bat which Hans Wagner 
sed as a boy. The two men were friends, as far as 
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rival connoisseurs can be friends; and Mr. Dodson, 
when at leisure, would frequently pay a visit to Mr. 
Rackstraw’s country home, where he would spend 
hours gazing wistfully at the Neal Ball glove buoyed 
up only by the thought of the Wagner bat at home. 


pease saw little of Clarence during the summer 
months, except from a distance. She contented 
herself with clipping photographs of him from the 
evening papers. Each was a little more unlike him 
than the last, and this lent variety to the collection. 
Her father marked her new-born enthusiasm for the 
national game with approval. It had been secretly 
a great grief to the old buccaneer that his only child 


= 


} yet 


wi 


did not know the difference between a bunt and a 
swat, and, more, did not seem to care to know. He 
felt himself drawn closer to her. An understanding, 
as pleasant as it was new and strange, began to 
spring up between parent and child. 

As for Clarence, how easy it would be to cut 
loose to practically an unlimited extent on the sub- 
ject of his emotions at this time. One can figure 
him, after the game is over and the gay throng has 
dispersed, creeping moodily—but what’s the use? 
Brevity. That is the cry. Brevity. Let us on. 


‘| ae months sped by. August came and went, 
and September; and soon it was plain to even 
the casual follower of the game that, unless some- 
thing untoward should happen, the Giants must secure 
the National League pennant. Those were delirious 
days for Daniel Rackstraw. Long before the begin- 
ning of October his voice had dwindled to a husky 
whisper. Deep lines appeared on his forehead ; for 
it is an awful thing for a baseball nut to be com- 
pelled to root, in the very crisis of the season, purely 
by means of facial expression. In this time of 
atHiction he found Isabel an ever-increasing comfort 
to him. Side by side they would sit at the Polo 
Grounds, and the old man’s would lose its 
drawn look, and light up, as her clear young so- 


face 


prano pealed out above the din, urging this player 
to slide for second, that to knock the stitching 
off the ball; | 


yr deseribing the 
certain 


umpire in no un 
voice as a reincarnation of the late Mr. 
Jesse Jame s. 

Meanwhile, in the American League, Detroit had 
been heading the list with equal pertinacity; and in 
far-off Michigan Mr. Dodson’s enthusiasm 
had been every whit as great as Mr. 
in New Y ork. It was 


J acob 
Rackstraw’s 


universally admitted that 


when the championship series came to be played, 
there would certainly be something doing. 

But, alas! How truly does Epictetus observe: 
‘We know not what awaiteth us around the corner, 
and the hand that counteth its chickens ere they 
he | itched ofttimes graspeth but a lemon.’ Tl 
prophets who anticipated a struggle closer than an; 
m record were destined to be proved fals 

It was not that their judgment of form was at 
fault. By every law of averages the Giants and the 


Tigers should have been the two most evenly) 
matched nines in the history of the game. In field- 
ing there was nothing to choose between them. At 
hitting the Tigers held a slight superiority; but this 
was balanced by the inspired pitching of Clarence 
van Puyster. Even the keenest supporters of either 
side were not confident. They argued at length, 
figuring out the odds with the aid of stubs of pencils 
and the backs of envelopes, but they were not con- 
fident. Out of all those frenzied millions two men 
alone had no doubts. Mr. Daniel Rackstraw said 
that he did not desire to be unfair to Detroit. He 
wished it to be clearly understoed that in their own 
class the Tigers might quite possibly show to con- 
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siderable advantage. In some rural league down 
South, for instance, he did not deny that they might 
sweep all before them. But when it came to com- 
peting with the Giants Here words failed Mr. 
Rackstraw, and he had to rush to Wall Street and 
collect several tainted millions before he could re- 
cover his composure. 

Mr. Jacob Dodson, interviewed by the Detroit 
“Weekly Rooter,” stated that his decision, arrived 
at after a close and careful study of the work of 
both teams, was that the Giants had rather less 
chance in the forthcoming tourney than a lone gum- 
drop at an Eskimo tea-party. It was his carefully 
considered opinion that in a contest with the Avenue 
B Juniors the Giants might, with an effort, scrape 
home. But when it was a question of meeting a live 
team like Detroit Here Mr. Dodson, shrugging 
his shoulders despairingly, sank back in his chair, 
and watchful secretaries brought him round with 
oxygen. 

Throughout the whole 
approaching series 
zation reigned, and in Jersey City, one question 
alone was on every lip: Who would win? Octogen- 
arians mumbled it. Infants lisped it. Tired busi- 
ness men, trampled under foot in the rush for tht 
West Farms express, asked it of the ambulance at- 
tendants who carried them to hospital. 

And then, one bright, clear 
Nature seemed to smile, Clarence van Puyster de- 


nothing but the 
Wherever civili- 


country 


Was discussed. 


morning, when all 


veloped mumps. 

New York was in a ferment. I could have wished 
to go into details, to describe 11h crisp, burning sen- 
tences the panic that swept like a tornado through 
A little encouragement, the slight- 
est softening of the editorial austerity, and the thing 
But no. Brevity. That was 


a million homes. 


would have been done. 


the ery. Brevity. Let 


us on. 


5 i Tigers met the Giants at the Polo Grounds, 
and for five days the sweat of agony trickled 
unceasingly down the corrugated foreheads of the 


patriots who sat on the bleachers The men from 


Detroit. freed from the fear of Clarence, smiled 
erim smiles and proceeded to knock holes thre igh 
the fence. It was in vain that the home Ider 
skimmed like swallows around the diamond. They 


( Continued on page *) 
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PART II 





UT that night my nephew, David 
Sampson, as be had been bidden 


q to do, knocked again at the little 
: door in the garden wall, was ad- 
‘ mitted by the black servant, and 

oss so went up into Trene’s house. 


He found her in the long room 
with the windows, and he says 
that she was walking restlessly 
up and down with quick, noise- 














less steps like an animal in a 
cage. She turned at once when the servant an 
nounced him and gave him her hand. He knelt 
to kiss it, and when he had risen to his feet once 
more held it still between his hands, smiling his 
question at her—the question he had come to ask. 

“Well?” said my nephew gently. “Well, Golden 
Head ?” 3ut Irene pulled her hand away almost 
with violence, and she gave a little exclamation 
under her breath. She turned from him down the 
room and, after a 
moment, mounted 
the step and_ stood 
with her hands upon 
the casing of one of 
the open windows, 
her face turned to 
the cool night air. 

It seemed to young 
David that her 
cheeks were unusu- 
ally flushed and that 
her eyes were very 
bright, as if with 
some inner excite 
ment, but he ascribed 
that not unnaturally 
to the matter which 
lay still unsettled 
between them. <A 
woman does not all 
at onee determine 
the course of her 
whole life in cold 
blood. 

“Oh, don’t press 
me, David!’ she 
cried at last. “Don’t 
press me, dear David! 
I—don’t know yet.” 
Abruptly she turned 
and stood looking 
down upon him with 
an anxious frown. 

“Do you think I’m 
a fool?” she asked. 
“Do you think ma 
fool ? Well, | sup 
pose IT am. There’s 
every good reason 1 
the world why I 
should 20 with you, 
Every reason and 
yet—” She came 
down to where lhe 
was standing and 
took him by tlhe 
shoulders with her 
hands. The anxi ul 
frown, he says, was 
still upon her face 
And all at once shi 
put her arms about 
him almost roughly, 
holding him a littl 


away from her. 
“David! David!” 
she cried, “why 
did vou take rie 
awa ist night? Vd 


havi gone then. Yes, 
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Synopsis of the Preceding Instalment 


HE Grand Domestikos of Trebizond writes his remi- 

niscences of an upheaval some thirteen years before, 
because of which he had escaped from the Empire. He 
has carried the Imperial crown, scepter, and sphere with 
him and is guarding them for the youthful Emperor, also 
living in exile. The Grand Domestikos was an Englishman 
nafied Sampson, whose family was of the ancient Byzantine 
nobility and had returned to the home of their ancestors 
since the Crimean War. At the beginning his nephew, 
David Sampson, a captain of picked native troops — passion- 
ately in love with Irene — resigns his commission and deter- 
mines to leave the bloody intrigues of the country. Seeking 
Irene in her salon, where the distinguished men of the Empire 
meet and exchange their views, David tries to persuade her to 
fly with him from Trebizond. She puts off her answer for 
one day, asking him to return the following night. On the 
next affernoon, as he rides through the streets, the Emperor 
Basil beholds her, and she, meanwhile, does not bow down 
in fear or reverence. Startled, the Emperor gazesa long time 
upon her before commanding his escort to move forward 

















My nephew, David Sampson, came through the velvet hanging, his sword in his hand motionless, his 


lles Forman 


truly Vd have gone if you had tried to make me. 
Ah! IT wish you had. I wish we were safe away 
now, you and IJ, in your country. Safe away, with 
no one to know or care where we were. ... [Im 
afraid, David, something has got into me since last 
night, and I’m afraid of it, deathly afraid.” 

Plainly she was very much in earnest and there 
was real fear in her eyes—an honest dread. My 
nephew saw it, and, though he was accounted a brave 
man, he began to be afraid too, as the bravest may 
well be before an unseen danger. He held her with 
his arms, staring into her eyes. 

“What has happened since yesterday?” he de- 
manded. “Something that [ do not know about has 
happened. What is it?” 

Irene’s eyes went beyond him to the doorway, and 
abruptly she broke away from his hold, for one of 
the two blacks had run hurriedly into the place, and 
was beckoning her aside. She whispered with the 
servant for a moment and turned back to David 
Sampson. THe saw that her eyes were wide and 
bright and that the unwonted flush in her cheeks 
had deepened to 
crimson. She was 
shaking a little too, 
and my nephew knew 
that the heart of this 
mystery which had 
so altered her in a 
day was near at 
hand now. 

“David,” she said 
in a quick, low tone, 
“will you go into the 
other room beyond 
this and wait there 
until I eall you 
back ? Will you do 
this for me?—No 
you can not leave 
the house, for you 
would be seen, There 
is but one way out. 
I—can not explain 
how. Please! Please 
go! Later on I will 
explain it to you. 
There is some one 
whom I must see 
here now. I will ex- 
plain it all, later.” 

The fear that had 
been in her eyes 
seemed to be voing 
from them as she 
It seemed to 
ny nephew that 
something else was 


spoke. 


taking its place, and 
it seemed to him 
like exultation. He 
went where she had 
sent him, wondering 
and afraid. 

When he had gone 
Irene stood a mo- 
ment where she was. 
| think I see her 
there, still, upright, 
with inscrutable 
cyes, her hands 
clasped together at 
her throat. A hang- 
ing lamp which was 
near bathed her in 
golden light, and, as 
the sun had done 
that afternoon, burnt 
about her head with 
a red, strange fire. 
Beside the doorway 
he blael waited 


eves 
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fixed unwinking upon his mistress. Irene took a 


very deep breath and held it long. When at length 
she expelled it again she stirred her head a very 
little and said: 

“Now!” The servant disappeared in an uncanny 
silence. . 


5) XESENTLY a man stood in the 
doorway wrapped in the long 
green cloak of the foreign palace 
guard, his neck swathed in a 
cloth that muffled chin and 
mouth, his head covered by a 
Greek hunting cap of soft felt 
pulled down to a peak in front. 
He spoke in a thin, harsh voice, 
but very respectfully. 

“May a stranger come in, Ko- 
kona?” And as he spoke he removed the Greek cap 
and bent his head a very little. Irene stood, tall and 
still, in the lamplight, her head 
ablaze with dull fire. 

“May a stranger come in, Ko- 
kona?” asked the man in the door- 
way once again. And at last she 
said: 

“Come in, Sire!” 

He dropped his hat from his 
hand and the long, green cloak 
from his shoulders, and he came a 
little way across the room toward 
where she stood. He was a tall 
man, but walked bent at the shoul- 
ders, so that he seemed less tall 
than he was. He had very ex- 
quisitely modeled features, as be- 
came one of his house, for all the 
long line of the Grand-Comneni 
were celebrated for their personal 
beauty, the men little less than 
the women (and the beauty of the 
princesses of Trebizond used to be 
a sort of proverb the world over). 
But Basil’s beauty was a wasted 
beauty, thin and colorless and hag- 
gard, and his eves were cavernous. 
There was no spirit in him. 

It seems that the Emperor came 
near to where elrene stood and 
halted before her in silence. Even 
in the midst of her tense excite- 
ment the woman thought that he 
looked like a man bowed down 
with sorrow. It did not seem to 
her possible that this was the mur- 
derous fiend whom the city so 
feared and hated. 

“Why,” said Basil Red-Foot at 
last, “why did you not make obei- 
sance to-day in the tzoukanisterion, 
Kokona? Why did you stand up- 
right above the others?” He did 
not speak angrily or in sternness. 
He spoke like a diffident boy, with 
a sort of embarrassment. 

“A whim, Sire,” said she; “a 
whim that came to me suddenly. 
I had heard so much. I wished to 
see.” 

He gave a twisted smile, a very 
mirthless smile. 

“Have you heard any good, Ko- 
kona?” 

“None, Sire,” she answered him. It must have 
been something in the man’s bearing that gave her 
the courage to speak so. And something else be- 
sides: something incomprehensible to her. She 
spoke words that were put into her mouth. 

“Only ill,” said she. 














9]HE Emperor nodded slowly. 

“You have pitiful eyes,” he 
said very low. “You have been 
sorry for those who died.” 

“But sorrier for you, Sire,” 
said the woman. Basil the mur- 
derer stared at her for one long 
breathless minute, and then, she 
says, a dry sob broke from his 
lins. 

“For me?” he cried, whisper- 
For me?” There was no imperial 
majesty about his brows in that hour. He was a 
hunted, worn, despised young man, and a woman 
beautiful as the sunlight, “kind as death,” was sorry 
for him. Tears stung his eyes and he groped before 
him with a wavering hand. 

Irene led him to a chair, and he sank down in it, 
covering his face. 








ing. “For me? 


He spoke her name: 


“Trene! ... Irene!” And the woman, kneeling 
on the floor, said: 

“Tl am here.” 

The Emperor dropped his hands into his lap 
and, sunken in the deep chair, he looked upon her 


piteousl; 
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“In all my little Empire,” said he; “in all this 
world, I think, there has never been one human 
soul to eye me kindly or honestly or with mercy. 
Everywhere ambition, greed, hatred, vengeance. [| 
have killed, Irene, that I might live.” And at that 
she nodded, saying: 

“T know—I know.” 

‘I do not love to kill,” he said with a sharp agony. 
“T have killed beeause I had to do it. I have killed 
as a cornered animal kills—for my own breath of 
life—and1 the Empire.” It was a characteristic se- 
quence, that. His life and then the Empire. The 
woman frowned a little over it, for, by some strange 
magic, she seemed to have been made the man’s 
judge as well as comforter. 

“There is blood upon me,” he said. “There is 
blood everywhere. The very sea is red and not 
blue. The trees and grass are red, the faces in the 
street—” He halted abruptly, staring upon her. 

“But not your face,” said he in a sort of whis- 


Bamps . 
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Irene sat under the shade of a colored silk canopy 


per. He pressed his shaking hands over his eyes, 
and broken words came through the lean fingers, 
broken bits of sentences. 

“A miracle!” he seemed to say. “After all this 
time ...a miracle tall and sweet the sun- 
light all afire about her head. What is it has 
come to me?... <A miracle to save me from 
madness ?” 

Abruptly he looked up, and his face was controlled 
now, but something new had come into it, the be- 
ginning, one might say, of new life. A bit of red 
color stood out suddenly upon the thin cheeks, and 
Irene drew a quick breath. 

“T have lived.” said the Emperor slowly, “in 
darkness, lit by bloody stars and a crimson moon. 
Is it possible that I see day dawning? Is it pos- 
sible?” 

His eyes held her, and she began to tremble. 

“Ts it possible?” he asked again. 

“T—do not understand, Sire,” she said very low, 
but he said: 

“T think you do.” He rose to his feet, and they 
faced each other, breathing fast. 

“A miracle came to me,” said he, “this afternoon 
when you stood alone above the people and I saw 
your eyes. A spell began upon me then—an en- 
chantment. I saw the truth. And I know the truth 
now. I know that I can undo much that has been 


done. IT know that I can do good in the place ot 
evil. I know that IT can bring peace and well-being 
to the Empire—but only in one way. Only in one 


way 





==<all WAS plain enough now—no 
i] room for misunderstandings. 
He asked and offered. He 
tempted—and more _ shrewdly 
than he knew. He was panic- 
stricken and forlorn. He 
thought only of his own woes 
and of the miracle that had come 
to lead him out of them. He did 
not think of the woman’s side. 
But Irene’s mind, I think, shot 
forward with an unnatural clearness and calm. She 
must have seen hérself quite suddenly ruler of an 
empire, a strong hand behind this weakling, making 
for good. She must have seen, power illimitable laid 
before her for her taking, and it must have dazzled 
the eyes of her mind like vivid sunlight after the 
gloom of a cave. 

“Grant me my way, Irene!” said the Emperor. 
“Grant me my way!” He held her by her two hands 
and drew her toward him, but be- 
fore she could answer there came 
from the garden below a sudden 
erash pf splintering wood and a 
single loud ery. Following upon 
that the sound of many voices. 

The Emperor thrust the woman 
from him and ran toward the door. 
Half-way there he turned with a 
snarl, erying: 

“Trapped! Trapped! You’ve be- 
trayed me, have you? You’ve 
trapped me here!” He snatched 
out a pistol, but Irene faced him 
with blazing eyes. 

“That is not true!” she said. 
“You know that is not true. It 
must be your own guard. They 
are quarreling, below there.” 

“IT brought no guard,” said he. 
“T slipped out alone. Nobody 
knew I came away. Nobody.” He 
listened at the open doorway, and 
a woman’s voice sounded among 
those in the garden. Basil turned 
back into the room with a sneer- 
ing laugh, and he said a single 
word—a name. 

Then the two waited side by 
side, and in a moment the door- 
way was full of armed men, who 
poured through it and halted in- 
side, staring: twelve soldiers of the 
foreign bodyguard with an officer 
in command, and another man, in 
a civilian’s cloak, who remained 
behind the others and kept his 
face hidden. Varna, called “the 
Kurdish woman,” Empress of 
Trebizond, stepped forth from 
among them, clad in a long black 
cloak with a hood, a thin dark 
woman with glittering, close-set 
eyes and lips overfull and over-red 
in her white face. 

“What are you doing here?” de- 
manded the Emperor. He spoke in 
a voice that was meant to be stern, 
but it was flat and trembled, and 
the woman stared at him con- 
temptuously. 

“T do what I choose to do,” said 
she. “As a matter of fact, I wanted 
to find out about something. Well, I’ve done it.” 
She gave a sudden short laugh and turned to that 
man who stood behind the others, his face muffled 
from sight. 

“Having made sure,” said she, “we may as well go, 
I suppose.” But one of the foreign soldiers, a young 
Greek with a thin, eager face, pressed closer to her 
and whispered. It was a hoarse whisper and audible 
through all the room: 

“Shall I kil] him, your Majesty? Shall I kill him 
—and her, too?” The other soldiers stirred and mur- 
mured among themselves, and the Empress drew 
away, saying: “Hush! Hush!” But she turned her 
white face toward the two across the room, and a 
slow, terrible smile began to distort it. She may 
have seen the throne that she had longed for and 
plotted to seize empty before her in that moment. 




















RENE, standing beside the Em 
peror, touched his arm and 
moved a step forward. 

“Call your guard from the 
other room, Sire.” said she 
“Call them!” The 
about the door stirred again wi 
easily, and looked at each othe fs 











soldiers 





but the young man with the 








eager face cried out once more: 


“There is no guard her Hi 
alone. Shall IT kill him?” 
The Kurdish woman looked to the Emperor and 
from him to the man in the background—to him whi 
Contin ‘ ‘ 10 
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The Aeroplane 


The Annals of Aviation in 


HE aeroplane is a joshing match with gravi- 

tation, which is used by adventurers as a 

short-cut into trouble. Aeroplanes have 

become very popular and have almost en- 
tirely supplanted the ancient fad of going over 
Niagara Falls in a barrel. 

As far back as the summer of 1902, historians 
assert, adventurers were making short flights in the 
air with aeroplanes and landing comparatively in- 
tact. It was not until a short time ago, however, 
that man became able to tuck his legs under him and 
mote blithely into the zenith without the support of 
anything more solid than a bank of coal smoke from 
a neighboring chimney. 

Man has been fooling with aeroplanes ever since 
the calendar was invented. Historically, the machine 
is divided into three classes: tumblers, gliders, and 
flyers. 

The tumbler, the earliest type, was a mechanical 
nightmare with a fool at one end and a funeral at 
the other. It was the speediest of all models, attain- 
ing a velocity of sixteen feet the first second and 


doubling it every succeeding second of flight. Un- 
fortunately, it always flew straight downward. The 


first eighteen hundred years of aviation were spent 
merely in trying to change the direction of the aero- 
plane’s flight and reduce its speed. 

The glider, which was invented a few years ago, 
was a great improvement, though still quite fatal. 





The earlier chapters have been compiled from ancient tombstones 


The glider had no motive power, and was merely 
supposed to carry a man from the top of a high hill 
to the bottom. It was suecessful, but was so unex- 
citing that there was no glory even in getting killed 
by it. 

The flyer is a glider plus a gasoline engine. Like 
the early aeroplanes, it is modeled after the birds. 
Its slowness in developing was due to the fact that 
no substitute for worms and bugs as a fuel could be 
discovered. The task of translating two pecks of 
assorted insects into flapping power was beyond sci- 
ence until gasoline, the universal excitement pro- 
ducer, finally stepped into the breach. It was then 
discovered that by mixing one part of gasoline with 
twenty-five parts of common every-day United States 
wind a violence could be produced second only to a 
judicious mixture of Roosevelt, Jack Johnson, and 
gunpowder. When this happened the aeroplane flew. 
It had to. Aeroplanes now reach a speed. of sixty 
miles an hour in their efforts to get away 
gasoline motors which afflict them. 


from the 


Imitations of Pig Lead 


(THE history of aeroplaning is long and intensely 
interesting. The earlier chapters have been com- 
piled chiefly from ancient tombstones and asylum 
records. From these places it has gradually pro 
the scientific journals 
The first recorded aeronaut was 
magician, who flourished in the time of 
built 


gressed to 


pages, 


and the sporting 
Simon the 
Nero. He 
a flying machine which looked like a gigantic 
owl, and flew from the top of a tall column down 
into the pavement about three feet. 
pensioned. 

In 1178 a Saracen in Constantinople constructed 
a mechanical bird and flew from the tower of the 
hippodrome, imitating a ton of pig lead perfectly. 
Owing to the great damage done to the pavement, 
further experiments were forbidden in Constanti 
nople. 


His widow was 


Oliver of Malmsbury was one of the most sue 
cessful experimenters of this period. He built a 
pair of wings and managed to get to earth with 
not] vorse than a broken le gy. He was the most 
S | aviator of ancient times, owing to his 


By GEORGE FITCH 


great sagacity in choosing a point only thirty feet 
high from which to start. 

Upward of a century ago Darius Green intro- 
duced the first modern note into aviation by using 
a press agent in his flight. He secured the services 
of Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, whose report of Mr. 
Green’s flight was so widely published that the avia- 
tor got out of the hospital to find himself famous. 
He is still hailed as the father of aviation, which 
is a mistake. He fell just as hard, though not as 
far, as the earlier experimenter. He is, instead, the 
father of the press agent, which is an even greater 
honor. 

For many decades after Mr. Green’s experiment, 
investigators continued to build aeroplanes of vari- 
ous sorts and to leap off of high places with them. 
In this way much valuable knowledge was acquired, 
but it did no one any good, as the aviator rarely 
survived to correct his mistakes. Late in the last 
century inventors suddenly discovered their error. 
Instead of beginning at the top and flying down, 
they began at the ground and tried to fly up. This 
method proved enormously superior. For many years 
there was not the slightest accident, though a great 
many aeroplanes were built. Having been placed on 
the ground, these machines remained there with 
marvelous tenacity, thus allowing their inventors 
to work with them in perfect safety. 

In 1899 the first glimmer of success came. In 
that year Professor Langley completed an aeroplane 
which covered a quarter of an acre and took one 
hundred yards in which.to fall forty feet. This was 
considered at that time to be a great triumph. 
Langley’s machine was, in fact, the first aeroplane 
to travel farther lengthwise than it did downward. 


High-Flyers of the Modern School 


N THAT same year Messrs. Gastambide and Mayer 

of France built an aeroplane which could run as 
fast as a hen, and showed every evidence of an over- 
whelming anxiety to get up into the air and perch 
on a tree, though it never succeeded. 

In 1906 Henri Farman of Paris accomplished an 
aeroplane which left the earth and skimmed along 
at an altitude of four feet, knocking down specta- 
tors right and left. 

In 1907 Santos-Dumont invented an aeroplane 
which looked like a gigantic moth-miller riding a 
bieyele. This machine flew a quarter of a mile, and 
then rested two years. 


In 1908 M. Delagrange built an aeroplane which 
looked like the cross-section of a tenement house. 
This machine was mounted on bicycle wheels, which 


it tucked under itself when in flight. On its trial 
trip it flew twenty-nine minutes and fifty-three sec- 
onds, landing without the slightest tire trouble. 

In 1907 Mr. Glenn Curtiss of America built an 
aeroplane which he called the June Bug. The 
June Bug exhibited far better control of itself than 


the celebrated insect for which it was named, accom 











Falling one thousand feet has become a pastime 


the Attempt to Fly Lengthwise Farther 





than Downward 


In this way much valuable knowledge was acquired 


plishing the feat of flying for an entire minute 
without running into anything. 

In 1908 M. Blériot of France achieved a mono- 
plane, consisting mostly of tail, which flew very suc- 
cessfully until a tree became confused and stopped 
squarely in front of it with disastrous results. 

In the summer of 1908 it was suddenly discovered 
that the Wright brothers of Dayton, Ohio, had been 
doing cross-country work in an aeroplane for five 
years. No one had believed the reports hitherto, 
but that summer Mr. Wilbur Wright took a biplane 
to Paris and broke all records except the coming- 
down speed mark. 


IIe carried passengers, cut figure 
eights, 


chased cock sparrows, and stayed up until 
supper-time, repeatedly coming down entirely of his 
own accord—this last being an absolutely novel feat. 
The Wright brothers created an enormous sensation, 
and for several months were so pestered with kings, 
dukes, millionaires, and scientists that they hardly 
dared to come down out of the zenith for meals. 
This clinched the suecess of the aeroplane. The 
Wrights demonstrated that it was as easy to go up 
as it was to come down. What was more important, 
they proved that it was as safe to come down as it 


was to go up. They were the first men to carry 
passengers, the first to rise above one hundred 
feet, the first to stay aloft an hour, and the first 


to take orders for 1908 cloudster models equipped 
with headlights, brakes, wind © shields, 
fenders, and shock absorbers. In 1908 
nautie world adopted the motto: “Be 
Wright, then go straight up.” 


sparrow 
the aero- 
sure you’re 


Different Cuts in Aeroplanes 


Lo modern aeroplane is remarkably simple. Any 

one can build one with the aid of a few stout 
hickory poles, a little canvas, some piano wire, a gaso- 
line engine, and a decision of the Supreme Court. 
There are two prominent varieties 


the monoplane, 
which consists merely of 


a pair of wings and a long 
tail; and the biplane, which has two canvas planes, 
one above the other, and does not run so much to 
appendages. There are also a great many try-planes 
built by amateurs, but they are not used much for 
flying. All over Kansas chickens are roosting on try- 
planes and are finding them most comfortable and 
substantial. 


The aeroplane is now as easy to operate 
as a bicycle. 


We have this on the word of a great 
many aviators who are still in good health. It is true 
that the chance of going over the handle-bars while 
learning to steer the fool thing has kept nervous old 
ladies and fat gentlemen of sedentary habits from 
rushing joyously into the sport, but to the young 
athlete looping the loop over a cumulous cloud is no 


trick at all. The aviator must first see that his 
engine is sparking, carbureting, feeding, lubricating, 
cooling, and synchronizing perfectly. This takes 
from ten minutes to two weeks He must next 
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an 


choose a level field free from trees, bulls, and spec- 
tators. Then seating himself in the machine, he 
places his shoulders against the warping planes, puts 
his feet on the rudder lever and the throttle, puts 
his head against the tail wagger and attaches the 
string which controls the feed valve to his left ear. 
Then seizing the steering wheel firmly with both 
hands, he grasps the spark lever, the lubricating 
adjuster, the pump control, and the fire extinguisher, 
cranks the machine with his teeth and mounts gaily 
aloft. There is really nothing to it. 
pick it up in a few months. 

The science of aviation is now progressing so 
rapidly that no article can be brought up to date 


Rank amateurs 


Collier’s 


without consulting the afternoon telegraph reports. 
One hundred State and county fairs are advertising 
aeroplane Falling 1,000 feet and landing 
right side up with cigarette still burning has become 
a pastime. An aeroplane trust is in full operation. 
Congress has been petitioned to hang red lanterns 
on all church steeples. The omnibus aeroplane is 
assured. The aeroplane will be vastly improved in the 
next few years. 


ruces, 


Seience, which is now working over- 
time on it, will discover, first of all, a means of muf- 
fling it. Nowadays an aeroplane sounds like seven 
thrashing machines quarreling with a Gatling gun, 
and is practically useless for elopement purposes. The 
coming machine will also be provided with talons, 


enabling it to light on & tree or a telegraph pole 
without damage. It will have folding legs which can 
be extended, thus enabling it to straddle pedestrians 
when it comes down, instead of sitting on them as 
the present machines do. It will have wind shields 
and parachutes and a tonneau with a card-case in it, 
As aeroplanes increase in number, laws must be 
made to regulate them, and we may yet see Barney 
Oldfield fined for racing over Central Park. But it 
will never be necessary.to provide a penalty for ex- 
ceeding the speed limit downward. This is provided 
by nature, is automatic, and is too severe to trifle 
with. Nature knows more about making laws in a 
minute than man has learned in six thousand years, 


The Confessions of a Sometime Kindergartner 


The Emotional Tippling of A Priestess of Perpetual Joy and the Sugar-Coated Life 


WAS in my “teens and a kindergartner. 

I do not offer an excuse for being either 

—TI shall merely trv to show how it affects 

you if you’re both at once. 

I had entered upon my training seriously. It was 
a mission. But when I took my diploma in my 
hand I seemed suddenly to be nominated a sort of 
Priestess to an Inner Circle of Enlightenment. The 
Enlightenment was partly there already; partly to 
appear through my officiations to the Child and 
Parent. For I was to be the representative of some- 
thing more than Education: to me the kindergarten 
contained all Knowledge and all Truth—as well as 
the Good, the Beautiful, and Joy; I regarded it as 
the Philosophy of Philosophies; I venerated it as a 
Religion. If any one asked me to explain the sys- 
tem, I said, in thrilly tones: “One can not explain 
it—it must come to you. You will only understand 
it through Inner Growth and the outward expression 
of the divinely implanted activities that bring the 
earnest seeker after Truth into Harmony with the 
Universe”—or words to that effect. 
I then assumed an entranced expression and mys- 


tically smiled. I had said the Final Word. I gloried 





I assumed an entranced expression and a mystical smile 


in the thought that I belonged to Those who could 
say Final Words on anything. 

My Aunt, who heard me on occasions and abhorred 
the kindergarten, described me thus as “putting on 
the absent-minded attitude toward bread and butter” 
—a remark that cut me deeply. 
storage chilliness about Thy Aunt’s discerning adjec- 
tives that made them difficult to swallow. J thought 
an absent-minded attitude betokened loftiness of soul 
and the Harmony with the Universe for which | 
daily strove. Bread and butter always seemed s¢ 
lowering after you had fed yourself with the Phi- 
losophy of, Philosophies and your soul was fat with 
Harmonies and Mysteries. 

Poetic Mysteries enshrouded the 
and games; Scientific Mysteries lay 


There Was a cold- 


simplest 


hid 1th 


songs 


woode1 


spheres and cylinders and cubes. A pin-prick in a 
piece of paper was a thing to meditate upon. It 
represents “the Center.” [I could, at that time of 


my young life, puta pin hole in a card and gaze at 
it with rapture and think unutterable thoughts. (1 
don’t now remember any of them, so I can’t give 
you a sample.) I pricked a million little holes, mor 
[ rather think more than | I took 
my training, and I shall wear spectacles till L dis 
ult thereof. At 


or less when 


as the direct consequence and res 
the time I did not think it » high a price for the 
uplift of the spirit I experienced in the occupation 


But mv Aunt deelared she “could not see the I 
in a thing that made vou feel just ‘ 


Cultivating a Lovely Character 

| TURNED from her in grief an 

blindness that came to one with year strugel 

for just bread and butter. At time I eculti 
a Lovely Character (which I have since laid aside 

it cost toc much to keep it in repair) and I mourned 

over “blindness” in my 


| meditated on the 


that ated 


relatives and others, and 


By 


MARION HAMIUTON CARTER 


tried, always tenderly, to bring them to a better state. 


It was, though, when we burst into song together 

the Little Ones and I—in the sacred circle called 
the Morning Ring that the Realness of the Real 
seemed to come most fully. I ean still remember 


how we sat about and wiggle-wagged our thumbs: 


“Thumbkins says: ‘Tl dance. 
Thumbkins says: ‘Ul sinal 

Dance and sing you merry little men. 
Thumbkins says: ‘I'll dance and sing. 4 


My heart seemed clothed in little frilly petticoats, 
tickling my ribs with Joy at every line. I was Liv- 
ing in those days and I felt it to my very thumbs. 

Part of my mission was to write poetry for the 
young. None of it, | am thankful 
now to say, ever saw the light of 


publication with my name _at- 
tached; at the time, though, it 


seemed very, very beautiful. 


Wreathing Adjectives About Flowers 
designed 


MY VERSES wer 
+ partly to give Joy; partly to 


give instruction in Natural His- 
tory, and my method of creating 
them was simplicity itself. I first 
selected a meter and ran it off in 
syllables till I was quite at home 
in it. Then 1 fitted end 
words on thai rimed; after that | 


some 


had only to stick in words to fill the lines and—the 
poem was done. 
Pleasing end-words—that had ‘“meaning’”—were 


easy to select—‘light-bright, high-sky, beautiful 
and I kept a goodly stock to 
when the creative mood took me and I 
had to write a “poem for the Little Ones.” I also 
kept on hand a store of starter-phrases, mostly ques- 
tions; for my object was instruction, and “Do you 


see?” or “ 


dutiful, pure-sure” 
he ready 


Can you tell?” were always an appropriate 
to begin administering it. The subject which 
my poem dealt with the last thing to 
uppear it came after the meter and the end-words. 
In those days it didn’t so much matter about the 
subject it was the inspiration of Pure Poetry that 
Only the barest fragments of these verses 


way 


was usually 


counted. 


how remain to me: but two lines will illustrate the 
result. The subject my verse was “Snowflakes. 
The poem began: 
‘Do VOU See them in f meadou W en the sun 
shines bright 
Do vou see them sweetlu spar lean the pale moon- 
light? 
[ think the end words of the remaining lines were 
“high sky” and that. the last affirmed that snowflakes 





| had the tragic earnestness born of a precious cult 





I thought them ravishing 


“lived among the angels in the sky,” but I am 
not sure. Still, | was perfectly capable of such 
lines and sentiments at that time, and I am will- 
to plead guilty, even if I did not actually 
perpetrate the deed. 
Most of ny poetry I set 
same method as | 


to music—by much the 
used to write it. I had studied 
the Tonie Sol-Fa and could “doh-ray-me” as fast as 
anybody. With meters like “Toodle-oodle, doodle- 
oodle, um, tum, tum,” you only have 
to wabble along on an up-slide for the 
first line, wabble along on a down- 
» slide for the second, repeat the first 
at for the third, make a mixture for the 
zs fourth, and come out strong on the 
Rr last “uml” 
= % I loved to 
= about the 
writers as she 


wreathe my 
flowers and imitate such 
who, in the “Kinder- 
for April, 1897, 


adjectives 


garten Magazine” 


entwined them with qualities of 
mind and heart - - spoke of the 
“fresh, pure, aspiring morning- 


glory,” and compared it with the 
tiger-lily, “not suggestive of purity, 
but flame-colored, spotted with re- 
curved stem; not turning its face 
upward, but downward to earth—a 
lily—but a lily gone wrong.” 
sympathized when she said of an- 
other flower: 
“This is 
has 


pulsive 


more irregular, and 
something of a swollen, re- 
look. It is the foxglove, 
the digitalis, belonging to the family of the Seroph- 
ulariacer, the itself 


caused by 


and 
the 


disease 


the misuse of 


lame suggesting 
may symbolize disease 
powers of the body.” 

But wrote on plant metaphysies I felt 
her at her best—there I was in my element. 


when she 


“Tnner essence outwardly expressed seems strangely 
dependent upon number. We can readily see how 
form is dependent upon number, but why does the 
number two, or its multiple four, invest its followers 
with the though strong and pungent, 
qualities of the Labiate and the Cruecifere families 
shown in the highly flavored medicinal mints and 
herbs, the watercress, tur- 
nips, carrots, and other garden vegetables, with their 
simple cross 


, 
wholesome, 


Savory and wholesome 
shaped blossoms ? 

“But the highest line of development seems to fol- 
low the number five, enabling the sour crab-apple to 
rise to the highest perfection of fruit and whitest 
of bloom, and developing the simple wild rose into 
the beautiful Mermet or la France.” 

leaching Veneration for the Cow 

- this I deeply comprehended by reason of my 

. calling nd | memories of “How 


Plants Grow Gray” hinted that the Labiate, or mints, 
om teemed re irregular five petaled flowers, 
I did an error in my author: I 
felt she saw the four-ness in the five and treated the 
subject from it hner essence, 


One of the bright objects of my esteem was the 
Cow the dear Cow, I affec tionately termed her, that 
through my appreciation the children might come 
to know her worth. T was fond of reading them the 


stories from Miss Wiltse’s book about a little girl 
amed Alice, and how she received instruction on 
the merit of the Cow. Alice in these stories 


old by her mother to find parts of the cow that 





t like some object—a comb, for instance. 

I see! I know! aid Alice “The horns look 
t thi | 

\ | her moth “When the life goes out 
{ cow's body, her horns are sent to a place 
} ( re made into combs; so you see the cow 
3e} 1 ng he live and then leaves us her 
hodv to us I think some lazy people would be put 
shame if they honestly compared themselves with 
| htt I hope my little girl will never becom 

those wome! ho serve no purpose in life és 


Continued on page 
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HE ghost of our grandmother 

arises and demands how we dare 

boast that we have outgrown the 

folly of her fashions while hobble 
skirts and masses of false hair survive. A 
Parisienne alighting from a taxicab fell in 
her hobble skirt and broke her leg, receiv 
ing besides distressing bruises on head and 
face. Countless minor accidents have been 
reported on both sides the water. Paris 
dressmakers claim that the mode was in- 
troduced from America; on the other 
hand, a New York newspaper recently 
stated that twenty-five American dress 
makers had returned from Paris, bring- 
ing a cargo of French model 
Whoever began it, the fashion obtains; 
and civilized white woman is crippling 
herself almost as much as the Chinese 
woman has been crippled for unenlight- 
ened generations of bound feet. Coneern- 
ing false hair: much hair is imported 
from China and sold in this country in 
the form of rats. In a period when less 
false hair was worn the importations 
from Europe stripped from the 
heads of peasants of France, Germany, 
and Seandinavia—sulfliced; now that the 
demand has increased to such an extent, 
not only is the hair of the living Celestial 
shipped to us, but the queues of exhumed 
corpses are reported as being sold, despite 
the efforts of the Chinese Government to 
put an end to the trade. Ignorance may 
be bliss to the wearer of the cheap rat, 
but itis a perilous form of bliss. 


hobbles. 


locks 


ERE Girl has her day. Six thou- 
\ sand women marched in the Labor 
Day parade in New York, a parade which 
lasted from 10.30 A. M. until 3p. M. The 
dav was one of the hottest of the season, 
but scarcely any of the women marchers 
dropped out of line or took advantage of 
the wagons. Girls marshaled girls, sang 
songs, and carried banners. No 
such demonstrations took place previous 
to the great shirt-waist strike. 


saucy 


N ATTEMPT to save the song birds 
dl around her New Mexican home led 
to Mrs. B. R. Butfham’s appointment to 
the office of deputy game warden with full 
power to make arrests. Her persistent 
complaints to the State authorities that 
the birds around the town of Roswell 
were being needlessly slaughtered at last 
aroused attention, and her appointment 
followed. She works largely through the 
schools and the teaching the pro 
tection of wild life: she also 
gun, which occasionally is more to the 
point than sermonizing. Mrs. Butlham 
and her rifle are treated with respect, and 
most of the hunters in her district now 
attend promptly to purchasing a license. 


()! EENS themselves may rise in re- 
y volt. The queen of to-day is no 


longer 


press, 


carries a 


satisfied with sitting upon a 
golden throne and taking antipyrin for 
headaches produced by the tight bandeau 
of her She demands a share in 
uplift, like any club woman 
Roumania’s Carmen Sylva has the happi 
hundreds of her peasants 
freeing their land from debt, rebuilding 
their cottages, and educating their chil 


crown. 
every-day 


ness of seeing 

















A Deputy Game Warden 


Mrs. B. R. Buffham, of New Mexico, 
who is helping to protect wild birds 
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result of the workrooms which 

rooms where the people could 
obtain materials for their wonderful em- 
broidery and sell it at a fair profit. The 
Plumage bill, introduced into Britain’s 
Parliament for the purpose of prohibiting 
the sale or exchange of plumage birds, has 
come to be called “Queen Mary’s Bill,” 
so wide-spread is the belief that the Queen 
inspired it, and a demand for hats with 
out feathers is resulting. The new Queen 
of Belgium, toc is interesting herself in 
reforms. 


dren as a 


she opened 


| yerer ge EK NIGHTINGALE, who 
died on August 14, had been to a 
great extent an invalid ever since hei 
labors in the Crimean War. Yet, proving 
the saying that half the world’s work is 
done by its invalids, she wielded an influ- 
ence from her little house in South Street 
as great as though she were head of the 
\rmy Medical Department, and the work 
she accomplished for the profession of 
nursing is immeasurable. Her idea of 
the value of definite work for women, is 
expressed in her saying that “three-fourths 
of the whole mischief in women’s lives 
arises from their excepting themselves 
from the rules of training considered 
needful for men.” It is noteworthy that 
her phrase was “their excepting them- 


selves.” 


greene BRESHKOVSKY was un 
nN ward of for weeks after her con- 
demnation to Siberia. It has at last been 
learned that she has been in the prison 
hospital at Irkutsk, suffering from scurvy. 
On the journey she had been allowed 
twenty cents a day for food, and one 
person has seen her and given her some 
of the money contributed for her, but 
nothing else was permitted to pass from 
his hand to hers, not lemon for 
the scurvy. 


even a 


te New Jersey State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs is to establish a 
housekeeping experiment station. It will 
occupy a demonstration kitchen and 
laundry, in which every new appliance 
for making housework easy and econom- 
ical will be tested. From a curved brush 
to insinuate itself between the radiator 
coils, all the way through a_burnless 
toaster, a dustless dustcloth, a straining 
jelly-maker and a denatured alcohol flat 
won, the Federation will sit in judgment 
upon every labor-saving device, even to the 
long-promised automatic Bridget, should 
she at last be patented. 


MISSTATEMENT in the issue of 
yl July 30 was that Minnesota alone 
had established a department for women 
and children in its Bureau of Labor. 
Mrs. Blanche H. Mason of Seattle, Wash 
ington, is Assistant Labor Commissione1 
in charge of a similar department in her 
State. She has enforced the law requir 
ing seats for women workers: has hunted 
down violations of the ten-hour law: and 
will this winter recommend to the Legis 
lature an eight-hour law for women, and 
the reenactment of the Messenger Sery 


ice Law, which provides that no boy 
under nineteen be allowed in such work. 
\W ‘SH your fruit! begs “American 

Medicine” of the housewife rhe 


danger of unwashed fruit is little appre 
ciated, and in cities where much fruit is 
sold from the streets the danger is in 
creased manifold. Contamination — is 
from flies and the vast variety of germ 
life found in street dust ‘The Preven 
tion of Disease by the Elimination of 
Dust” was a counted one of the 
most important of all those discussed at 
the Conference of Mayors of New York 


state 


_ FRANK” is the name 
\ which New York’s East Side gave 
to a little Russian woman who is fifty-five 
vears old, five feet tall, and 


mothered the poo and the 
imong these Jews for 


subject 


who has 
suffering 
a quartet of a cen 


tury For years she has quietly 


gone 
tech 
social service, encour 


thout work know 


which we now 
nically as hespital 
iwing the sick. following up 


patients, starting them afresh 


discharged 
When she 
said good-by to this country a little while 
wo the Beth Israel synagogue was filled 
vith her poor, who prayed all day that 


she be prospered in her new 


goes to Palestine to teach het people there 
that “Palestine isa place to live in, not to 
die in.” Too many live upon charity; she 
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HE suspicion that another world, 

and an uncanny one, may yawn 

around this tight little sun 

lighted ball on which we eat and 
sleep and wear out clothes, seems to be 
an integral part of human consciousness. 
It is common to all men, from the gross 
est savages even to ourselves. 

But for the most part, and to most 
minds, perhaps, these two worlds are set 
apart so sharply that the mere notion of 
confusing them seems an absurd, if not 
an insane, thing. A simple antithesis set- 
tled the enigma ages ago. Men agreed 
to call our world the real one, the other 
the unreal, except at prayer times. We 
can well afford to do the same, the at- 
tempt to lead a dual life being con- 
fusing and not at all in accord with 
prevailing fashions either in ethies or 
philosophy. 

Yet there is a type of mind, or rather 
there is a mood not unusual to minds so 
organized as to be capable of genuine 
moodiness, which may not always be sat 
isfied by this comfortable bit of rhetoric. 
For such minds, every now and then, the 
dim background of the Great Unknown 
seems to swim closer, and the sure boun- 
daries of this “real” world to waver, 
until they are left face to face with a 
vaguely stirring void, peering into it un- 
certain of what they see: 

“Come suol da sera 


Guardar Vun Valtro 


sotto nuova luna.” 

A propensity to these moods is the ex- 
clusive heritage of no single race. But 
it has been manifested so much more fre- 
quently in some races than in others that 
we incline to regard it as a racial badge. 
One finds very little of it reflected in the 
literatures of ancient Greece or modern 
France. It may be absent altogether. 
One is inclined to doubt, for example, 
whether Mr. Roosevelt, who seems to be 
of a race by himself, ever felt it at all, 
and would not brand at least as molly- 
coddles those who were habitually under 
its sway. 

Yet in some of the most vigorous peo 
ples known to history this attitude is so 


common that they may be said to have 
been cradled in the deceptive twilight 


realm which it creates. 

The Hindu heroes of the Mahabha 
rata, surely men strenuous enough, were 
haunted by it, and through their de 
scendants have tinged with the poetic 
philosophy of illusion the religion of 


half mankind. The Norsemen, at times, 
seem hardly to have known in which 
world they lived. And the Northern 
Celts, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh alike, 


were so imbued by it that even to-day 
their minds are not wholly free from its 
dominion. 

In them the mood takes its most at 
tractive form. Purged alike of the intel 
lectual despair of the Oriental and the 
ruddy realism of the Northmen; coupled 
with an unusually strong response to 
emotional stimuli and with an almost 
childishly vivacious interest in mere liv- 
ing, it can make of the most commonplace 
experience an adventure into the realm 
of Faery. 

It was to record this peculiarly Celtic 
mood, this mental twilight, so to speak, 
which has in it much of the magic trans 
ligurative quality of literal twilight, that 
the late William Sharpe wrote the series 
of novels published under the pen name 
of “Fiona Macleod.” In them firm real- 
itv and evasive unreality are fused into 
a frothing mixture. Nothing there is 
quite sure, and nothing quite uncertain. 
Moonlight and sunlight and mist and 
storm above the Highlands and the West 
ern Isles, the loves and lives and deaths 
of men and women, the soaring of eagles 
and the uneclosing of white petaled flowers 


to the dew, the eluteh of immemorial. 
universal joys and sorrows at individual 
hearts, each becomes in turn the eternal 


and the ephemeral thing, while all are 
but “dreams of the 
dreams.” 


Wavering images of 


The volume now 
and the Mountain 


“Pharais 
is typical of 


before us. 
Lovers,” 


all the others. It can have, we faney, 
few lukewarm readers. So pronounced 
is its flavor that one must either de 
vour it with gusto and still be hungry. 


or turn from it in utter dislike. “Pha 
rais and the Mountain Lovers,” by Fiona 
Macleod. Duffield & New 


Company 
York $1.50 net 


Solid Ground 


|‘ SHARP contrast to the mystical 
‘ imagery of “Pharais” stands a de 
lightful little book which its author calls 
“The Meddlings of Eve.” ‘There is no 
twilight there, Celtic or otherwise, but the 
genial glow of a New England sun ona 
clear summer morning. Beneath it the 
landscape basks solidly obvious and unex- 
citingly agreeable. 

For Mr. Hopkins has chosen the most 
obvious of all themes, the prosperous 
loves of ideally mated men and women, 
young and pleasant to look at and ade- 
quately provided with this world’s goods. 
The utmost that life, as arranged by him, 
requires of these fortunate people is that 
they sit down and be comfortable. With 
their doing that the story ends. 

Such .a tale naturally offers no thrills 
and few surprises. In fact, the chief sur- 
prise about it is that it should prove so 
very entertaining, when it might so easily 
have fallen into the lived-happily-for-a- 
vear-and-a-day sort of thing which fills 
the magazines. But marked as it is by 
abundant good humor and kindly wit, 
told with utter absence of effort and 
deftly touched with no little charm of 
style, it becomes more than a livable com- 
panion for a spare half hour—though 
that, probably, is all that its author 
meant it to be. (“The Meddlings of Eve,” 
by William John Hopkins. The Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1 net.) 

On Moving Pictures 
B r such sources of illumination as we 

) have been considering are sadly out 
of date. No longer is there twilight on 
sroadway, and subcellar workshops and 
subways, they tell us, are breeding a new 
race of cave dwellers who have but a nod- 
ding acquaintance with the sun. For 
them serves the electric light, more flatly 
obvious still, and prone to blend the 
thousand charming nuances of Nature’s 
chiaroscuro and coloring into a few crude 
hues and lifeless shadows, but nevertheless 
a highly commendable improvement on 
the sun. It, for instance, can do what old 
Sol never could. Projected through a 
tilm of moving picture-shapes, it gives 
us, with some sputtering and much dis- 
tracting flickering on the distant sereen, 
semblances of such realities as never were 
on land or sea, frank unrealities of such 
dashing startlingness as take our breaths 
away. 

Just such dash and startlingness, of 
the true kinetoscopic type, are the ear 
marks of the four books which brought 
this paragraph to birth. To catalogue 
their titles, guiding the searcher for 
amusement to an unfailing spring of it, 
should be enough. To dissect them with 
critically prying fingers would be un- 
kind, to comment on their human inter- 
est is unnecessary. Here is provided en 
tertainment for the Reader of Books on 
facile terms. Certainly he must be a 
sluggish soul who can not find it in this 
quartet of lively yarns, told for the 
story’s sake. (“Blaze Derringer,” by 
Eugene P. Lyle, Jr. Doubleday, Page & 
Company, New York. $1.20. “The Motor 
Maid,” by C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
Doubleday, Page & Company. $1.20. “The 

















Mrs. Harriet Clark Fisher 


The first woman to make a trip 


around the world in an automobile 
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BLUE [ABEL 
KETCHUP 


The kind 
with the 
natural flavor 
of the tomato 
—keeps after it 
is Opened 


ADE from luscious, 

red-ripe tomatoes— 
the pick of the crop— 
washed most carefully, 
cooked lightly to retain 
the natural flavor, com- 
bined with purest spices 
~in kitchens of spotless 
cleanliness. 


Contains only those in- 
gredients 


Recognized and Endorsed 
by the 
U. S. Government 


Every one of our products is 
always has been 


Pure and Unadulterated 


The Food Law has made necessary no 
change in either our formulas or labels. 
Not only our ketchup, but all our 
products—soups, canned fruits, vege- 
tables and meats, jams, jellies, pre- 
serves, etc.—are the acknowledged 
standard of purity and delicious flavor. 


, and 


Insist upon goods 
bearing our name 


Visitors are always welcome to every part 
of our kitchens and factory 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 


Rochester, N. Y 








Write today for our free 
booklet 
*“ORIGINAL MENUS,”’ 
telling what to have for 

‘ breakfast, 
luncheon 
ordinner. 





ADVERTISEMENT PLEASK MENTION COLLIER’S 
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| win, who in a penetrating little essay en- 


intends to teach them industry and thrift, | 





| in the period oft voinyg 


“Window at the White Cat,” by Vary hKob- 
erts Rineheart. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. $1.50. “According to 
Maria,” by Mrs. John Lane. The John 
‘Lane Company, New York. $1.50.) 


Dogs 


B hyomnig into consideration the promi- 
nence of his role and the unobtrusive | 
persistence with which he has played it, 
the dog has been uniquely unsuccessful in 
getting into print, or singularly blessed in | 
keeping out of it. Probably the object of 
untamed man’s fiist experiment at seeking | 
companionship among the other untamed 
creatures of the wilderness, for uncount- 
able centuries his closest associate, next to, 
if not above, wife and children, the epic of 
his life, the catalogue of his merits, re- 
mains still unwritten, though the favorite 
| of a day, the latest callow actress, for ex- 
| ample her columns. 

| Literature is strangely non-committal 
|}about him. Neither the clay libraries of 
| Mesopotamia nor the flintier hieroglyphic 
pages of Egypt and prehistoric America, so 
far as our acquaintance with them goes, 
record his appealing antics as a puppy 01 
the overwhelming pathos of his old age. 
Homer tosses him a single adjective, as the 
| “quick-moving” target of Apollo’s arrows 
on the plain beside Troy town. Dante 
knows him not, nor Milton, though both 
wax impassioned over such unresponsive 
subjects as clouds and sunsets. 


receives 





Yet this seeming conspiracy of silence is 
easily explained. Through all those cen 
turies dogs have been does and men have 
loved them. There has always been enough 
to say, and great and gocd men enough 
ready to write, but an audience was lack- 
ing, for between doggy people and _ out- 
siders a gulf is fixed which a bridge of 
words can hardly span. 

Therefore we tremble for Mr. Henry Mer- 


titled “Dogs and Men,” attempts to span it. 
Enthusiastic as he is in praise of dogs, men 
who love them will blame him for failing to 
do justice to his subject. And true as are 
his counsels, men who love them not will 
still pass dogs by in pride and vainglory 
or fear and trembling, according to their 
kind, blissfully unconscious of the amused 
indifference with which the animals regard 
their lack of understanding. But whatever 
the fate of Mr. Merwin’s words, this com- 
fortable much is sure, the dog will still live 
long and prosper. (“Dogs and Men,” by 
Henry C. Merwin. The Houghton Mifflin 


Company. Soston. 60 cents net.) 


Woman To-Day 
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to promote crop-raising and to do mission- | 
ary work in the land of her forefathers. — | 
| 

i ip tombs of women warriors with war | 
chariots over the remains have recently 

been discovered in Italy. The Amazons of 
ancient lore were fact, not fancy. | 


\ UNICIPAL wash-houses, where women 

4 of the tenements can do their work 

under easier and more sanitary conditions 

than at home, were advocated years ago by 

Jane Addams. The Central Labor Union | 
of Boston has petitioned the Mayor for the 

establishment of such houses. 


* ee types of outdoor womankind and 


of her exploits are as varied as femi- | 
ninty itself. To-day one hears of Mrs. Roy 
Devereux, a writer of talent, penetrating 
the old-world desert, studying 
date-raising, and modern engineering; to- | 
morrow, of Miss Blanche Seott, a Vassai 
girl, driving an auto across the continent | 
on a dare and topping off with a biplane 
Miss Constance War- 
ren of Newport is reported as walking 28 | 
miles on an 82-degree day and 


simoons, | 
| 
| 


aseent in California. 





again row- | 
| 


ing from Hazard’s Beach to a Newport 
wharf in a flat-bottom skiff: Mrs. D. H. | 


Woolf of Kansas City, a twenty-four-year 

old suffragist, tramps with her husband | 
from Missouri to New York. Miss Louise | 
Wingate of Twilight Park is said to have 
thirty three Catskill peaks to her credit. 


And a London paper reports that three 
girls, aged seventeen, fourteen, and four- | 
teen, have swum two and a half miles in 
the Thames, being in the water over an | 
hour and a half 
MM delinquent girls know nothing 
1 of play.” was a statement made at 
the Playground Congress in Rochester by 
a worke1 who has had vears of experience 
in rescue homes | 
AVERY one of Chicago’s 300,000 school 
kK iildren found a seat awaiting him 
when school opened on September 6, and 
he learned that he was to be privileged to | 
occupy that seat for the whole of every | 


school day of the year—a privilege whic h, | 
toward school with 
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Soda Crackers 
Safe From 
Contamination 
















[JNEEDA Biscuit, in their dust tight, 
moisture proof package, are pro- 
tected against all those harmful 
elements to which bulk soda crackers 
are open—dust, germs, dampness, 
odors, handling, and even insects. 


Maybe you’ve seldom thought 
about the matter. Maybe you've 
never realized as you’ve tried to eat 
a tasteless, tough, ordinary cracker, 
what uncleanliness and deterioration 
it has gone through. 


Be on the safe side !— 
Buy Uneeda Biscuit ! 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


ae 


_“ : 
(Never sold 

























The way of the world is hard 
—yjars and jolts 
physical and mental 


99... 


O’Sullivan’s 
‘ ‘Live”’ 


Rubber 


Rubber 
Heels 


is easy, Heels and be 
graceful, hale &happy. 
jarless. 50 cents, all 


shoe dealers. 
Step lively. 


Listen: Every bit of delicate machinery that man produces car- 
———— nes with it springs, ball bearings, shock absorbers, rubber 
tires and such like to lessen the wear and tear; yet man, the inventor 
of things, places a bit of hard leather beneath his heels and stamps his 
way along, with never a thought for his well-balanced self. Be con- 
sistent! If you put a shock absorber on your automobile to save its 
machinery, do as much for your own body. Have a pair of O’Sullivan’s 
Heels of Live Rubber attached to your shoes. 


O’Sullivan’s Heels of Live Rubber cost 50 cents attached and wear 
twice as long as leather. There are no other Heels of “Live” Rubber, 
nor other real rubber heels, although there are some so called. They cost 
as much and are worthless. When your dealer cannot supply you, send 
35 cents and diagram of heel to the makers and get a pair by return mail. 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO. mass, us‘a 








IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 
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Clothes that help You to Achieve 


ge It 8 just as important for you to be properly attired 

| as it is for the best dressed banker or clubman—even 
| more so, for perhaps you havent gone as high in the 
| world as you aim to go. 


STEIN-BLOCH 
| | Smart Clothes 


have the distinction 
that helps you to 
io 4 achieve. | 











This suit is one of the 
newest of the Stein-Bloch 
| Fall and Winter designs. 
| There are dozens of others 
| just as new at your Stein- 
| | Bloch dealer's. Goto him 
and try on. Fix this Stein- 
: | Bloch label in your mind. 
| It means 56 years of know- 


| | ing how. 


Sahel 


' 
| Orbe Jorloyr 














Try on or buy no clothes 
unless they bear it. It guarantees 
you the best style, fit and work- 
manship in any ready-to-wear 
clothes 1 in America. 


Write for “Smartness,”” a book 
of Photographed Fall Styles 


Tue STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 


Tailors for Men 
4 OFFICES CHICAGO 


AND SHOPS NEW YORK OFFICE 
Rochester,.N.Y. Fifth Avenue Bldg. 1422 Republic Bldg. 
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You Do Not Need A 


Financial Education 


to invest your savings safely. 
Whether you have $10 a month 
to save or a cash surplus of 
$100,000 to invest, you will 
make no mistake if you buy 
the guaranteed first mortgages 
that we furnish you on New 
York City real estate. 


Back of these mortgages is 


(1) The most valuable and pro- 
ductive real estate in the world— 
New York City. 


(2) Our 26 years’ experience 
lending money on mortgage on 
New York City real estate. 


(3) The absolute guarantee of 
payment of principal and interest 
by the Bond and Mortgage Guar- 
antee Company with its capital 
and surplus of $7,500,000. 

(4) Our guarantee of title with 


our capital and surplus of 
$14,000,000. 


They Bear Interest at 42% 


Hundreds of millions of dollars have 
been invested in guaranteed mortgages 
in New York City and not one dollar 
has ever been lost to an investor. 

These mortgages are in amounts from 
$1,000 up, and the guaranteed mortgage 
certificates based upon them are $200, 


$500, $1,000 and $5,000. 
The $200 certificate can be paid for in 
amounts of $10 per month. 

Write us about how much you might 
be willing to invest, and we will send 
you our booklet “The Safe Way to 
Save,” or suitable information. 


LE GUARANTEE 
TRUST C9 


176 Broadway 175 Remsen Street 350 Fulton Street 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN, N. Y. JAMAICA, N. Y. 
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AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL SLOT MACHINES 


Yield 100% profit on every pencil sold 
right from the start. 10 machines 
will give you a comfortable income 


Je the thing for stores of all kinds, 





































schools, news stands, hotels, cafes, car 

barns, fire houses, and other busy places. 
Machines strongly built of steel—attractive 
looking—thief and slug proof—occupy small 
space — hold 144 pencils in plain sight. 
Sid outright. No royalties. 


Send $15 to-day 
for trial machine 


Set it up in a good 
location. Watch it 
turn pencils into nick- 
els. You can’t lose. 
Money back if ma- 
chine doesn’t make 
good. Be the pio- 
neer pencil slot 
machine operator in 
your locality and get 
in on the ground floor. 


E. W. PECK CO. 
us Broadway 






| : 
NICKEL 
FINE PENCIL 





—_—* 

U. S. Automatic 
Pencil 

. Sharpener 


Pays for itself 
six times a year 
in any ordinary 
office. 


It’s a Wonder! 


Guaranteed 
Ask Your Dealer. 
Automatic Pencil 
Sharpener Co. 
Langsderf Bldg, New York 
Atlas Blig., Chicago 


Write tor 
our Booklet 
A Sav.ng Pointer -- 





AYMENTS. BOOK 
ts ana 


Telling All 


FREE, Illustrating 
About PATENTS nee 
CHAS. EB. BROCK, Patent Attorney, 905 F St,, Washington, D. ¢ 


Mechanical Mov en 
25 years’ exper 
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heavy looks,” he may not appreciate as his 
elders do in view of the congestion of school 
districts in many of our cities. For the 


first time since Chicago became a city, the | 


facilities are this season sufficient to ac- 
commodate its children. Half-day sessions 
are to be done away with. Five new, mod- 
ern buildings and a half-dozen additions are 
opened, and the total seating capacity is 
increased by almost 10,000, 


MINIATURE model of New York’s 
t\X Children’s Court Building will soon 
be exhibited in that city. As it is planned, 
the building will have none but small court 
rooms, so that the curious can not crowd 
in. Boy and girl misdemeanants will be 
led into the building through an inconspic- 
uous rear passageway, and there will be 
comfortable detention rooms for those be- 
tween the ages of seven and sixteen. There 
will be a mother’s room where mothers can 
wait for the cases of their children to be 
called, a matron attending their infants-in- 
arms while they are absent from the room. 
A nursery provides for young children who 
have been cruelly treated by parents. In 
every way the idea is to encourage the 
child for his future rather than to brand 
him for his past; to treat him as far as 
possible as mistaken, not criminal; to bear 
in mind that the child of to-day is the 
mature nation of to-morrow. 


Idaho’s Thirty Days’ War 


(Continued from page 16 


and flung them about like kindling wood. 
The flames roared through the cafion as 
from a blast furnace. By burying himself 
in the water, Krause was able to save his 
life. : 

When the fire had passed over he did 
what he could to minister to the burned 
and dying. But he had no medicine or sup- 
plies, and the flames that had razed the 
gigantic white pines and firs had also 
burned the total food supply of the party. 


Tramping Through the Fires 


2 ee was Saturday night. Suffering 

from severe burns and his lungs full of 
poisonous smoke, Krause tramped all night. 
Although his feet were blistered, he walked 
all day Sunday, dodging flames that threat- 
ened to swoop down on him, and far into 
Sunday night. Footsore and weary, he 
came within sight of the lights of partially 
destroyed Wallace, a town of 5,000 inhabit- 
ants, late Sunday night, but did not have 
the strength to drag his feet farther. He 
sank down on the hillside and slept for a 
few hours. 

With the first light of dawn he was on 
his way again, and at ten o’clock walked 
into Wallace, bearing the first news of the 
almost utter destruction of the Big Creek 
party. 

A rescue expedition was at once organ- 
ized. Krause would listen to no argument, 
but insisted on joining it. Withqut thirty 


.minutes’ halt he again took the back trail, 


this: time mounted on a horse and munch- 
ing the first food that had passed his lips 
in three days. 

In all the work of rescuing the burned 
and suffocated and in gathering the charred 
remains of the dead, Krause was at the 
front. Then he headed the second time for 
Wallace. 

On the way he became delirious. He im- 
agined the fire fiends were pursuing him. 
He could hardly remain on his horse. When 
he again arrived in Wallace, after being 
five days without medical attention, he had 
a raging fever. His temperature was 104. 
His lungs, sore from inhaling hot smoke, 
had become inflamed and he had a ‘serious 
case of pneumonia. But through his efforts 
twelve men who would otherwise have pei 
ished of slow starvation were rescued and 
may be nursed back to. life and health. 
Lying on his cot, Krause himself is fight 
ing out his own grim battle. If he wins he 
will find his name high on the hero list. 


Pulaski and His Party 


YING beside 
4 hospital is 
Pulaski 
men on 


Krause at the Wallace 
Ranger Joseph Pulash a 
was in charge of a party of 75 
Placer Creek Six of these men 
are now known to be dead and many others 
are still missing and their bodies may have 
been consumed utterly by the fire blast 


When the fire, fanned by a forty-mile 
breeze. swept toward his little party, Pu- 
laski led his workers down the cafion to 
the tunnel of an abandoned mine, the Wan 
Eagle. Thirty men and two horses entered 
this refuge only a short five minutes before 
the fire rushed past them. l'wenty-five 
wrecks, more dead than alive, and five 
corpses were taken from it when the fire 
had passed, and the body of a sixth man, 
who had sought to gain shelter too late, 
was found not thirty feet from the en 
trance of the mine The horses were in 
distress and were shot. 

Pulaski took the post of danger, nearest 
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The Softest 
Hosiery Made 


Put a hand inside a Hole- 

proof Sock and notice 

the fineness of it, the soft 

silky yarn, the pliabil- 

ity of the texture and 

the neat, snappy style 

in color and weave. 

Then take a pair home 

and notice how closely they 

hug every inch of the ankle 
and foot. 


Judge “‘Holeproof”’ then—not 
before you have done this. 


Judge by the Facts 
Don’t judge them by what you 
have heard of some hose or by infe- 
rior guaranteed brands. 

The genuine ‘‘ Holeproof”’ has 
no real rival. 

It has taken us 32 years to per- 

fect it. 

No imitation—sprung up in a 
night—will ever be able to com- 
pete with ‘‘Holeproof.”’ 

Twelve years ago we discovered 
that the hose we were making could 
be guaranteed. We at once sold 

them that way and their success 
was phenomenal from the very first. 


Yarn at 70c Per Pound 
Our yarn is the finest 3-ply Egyptian 
and Sea Island cotton yarn that’s made. 
It costs, on the average, 70c per pound. 
We could buy domestic yarn and save 30c per 
pound—or we could use common cotton and pay 
even less. But the hose would be heavy, coarse and ill-fitting. 
‘Holeproof”’ is the finest hosiery made—soft, ight and 
stylish. Try it today. Six pairs are guaranteed six months. 


Aloleproo 


FOR MEN WOMEN 


ious 


osiery 


AND CHILDREN 


Sold in Your Town 
The genuine “‘ Holeproof”’ is 
We'll 


tell you the dealers’ names 


for the name “Holeproof” on the 
toe. Then you are sure of getting the 
sold in your town. the original guai 

Prices $1.50 to 


$3 for six pairs guaranteed 


genuine 
anteed hose. 


on request or we'll ship 


direct where we have no montis. 3 pairs silk 


SiX 
sox, guaranteed 3 months, 
$2. Women's stockings, $2 
Chil 


dren’s, $2 for six pairs. 


dealer, charges prepaid on 
receipt of 
When 


the trade-mark above and Oft 


remittance. 





buying look for to $3 for six pairs. 


J. S. Pat 


ice, 1906 


Write for free book, ‘‘How to Make Your Feet Happy.’’ 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO., 493 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


lrampico News Co., S. A., City of Mexico, Agents for Mexican Republic 
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Pry 
=“ 


‘ They liked it SO 


much last time!” 


HIS will always be 

the ‘verdict’? when 

guests are treated to 
dishes made with the luscious, 
dependable, labor-saving 


Snider's m= Catsup 


SE it also as the Jdasis for 
foods requiring a carefully 
made puree. 

Try this delicious dish : 


SCRAMBLED EGGS 
WITH TOMATO SAUCE 
For Breakfast or Luncheon 


Allow one egg for each person, 

Scramble in butter. 

Make a sauce by heating, in a saucepan, 

Snider’s Tomato Catsup (1 tablespoonful 

to each egg), a little finely chopped 

parsley and a half-teaspoonful of butter 
to each egg. 

Serve the scrambled egg very hot, neatly 
disposed on oval or round 
serving dish with the hot to- 

e4 mato sauce poured around 
















it. Helen Mar Thomson 

Chi.i Sauce 

is a perfect meat relish 
and don’t be caught 

without Sider process 

Pork and Beans. 

tae Ts As 


PRESERVE 


Snider’ s 


SNIDER 
COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, 


OHIO, U. S. A. 


“It’s the Process” 
pee NY 


ee 


Always 
for Oysters 


“All Snider products comply with all Pure Food 
Laws or the World. 


Wtile fot etd 
Qook 


It describes the various 
methods for filing corres- 
pondence, papers, cata- 

logs, bills and all 
¥ ig ~ kinds of loose sheets 


Ps or forms—shows 

how to make your filing system 

effective and economical in its opera- 
tion—describes a perfect 


SlobeWernicke 


Fili ipme 
iling Equipment 
for a model sales department sending 
out 100,000 letters u year, and explains 
how this volume of mail can best be 
handled for a period of three years. 
It tells how to make your filing 
system a vital part of the machinery 
for producing you more business—how 
toturnit froman expense 
m intoa money-maker. 


mca, Sous teidees y.maake 
Finding’ The Globe “Weenicke Co. 
Filing 


Papers 


























A large manufacturer of light 

AGENTS WANTED ing systems, lamps, fixtures, 
d a ee d repre 

Exclusive rights Thi s a permar bi 

paying proy ee oe rig * men For furtt information 
and full particulars 12. National Stamping 


& £lectric Works 212 220 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 





IN ANSWERING THESK ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIBR’S 


Dept. C-810 Cincinnati, U.S.A. 


| the mouth of the tunnel, 


| and 


| to his men and told them to keep their 





| to it. Finally the flames passed. The sur- 
vivors dragged themselves out. Pulaski 


| and his larynx were inflamed and swollen. 


which was a blind | 
lead, with no drift. It could barely accom- 
modate the thirty. When the flames first | 
licked past he attempted to close the en- 
trance of the tunnel with wet blankets. 
These burned as fast as he put them up | 
the angry flames licked back fifteen | 
feet. Pulaski called back words of counsel | 
mouths close to the wall and floor, as the 
smoke was coming in in smothering quan- 
tities and there was no circulation. Every 
five minutes he ealled back to Allan, a lit- 
tle Englishman, and Rogers, an American, 
men that Pulaski trusted as lieutenants, to 
learn if all was well. 


The Best Fighter of Them All 
+ ER an hour and a half Pulaski’s calls 

became inarticulate. After two hours 
he was unconscious. Two hours more the 
men lay there, huddled together like sheep, 
unable to move. Man after man succumbed 
to the coma of death or the stupor that led 


was taken out too, the mere wreck of his 
former self. He developed pneumonia. The 
smoke had eaten the lining from his lungs. 
His eves were closed. His nasal passages 
He now lies at the Wallace hospital, blind 
and speechless. Later he will recover the 
use of his but he may never again 
speak above a whisper. Standing by his 


eyes, 





bedside but a few days ago, Forest Super 
visor Weigle, with whom Pulaski was a fa 
vorite, 


| knowing that he did so. 


“He was the best 
he said. 

Then there were the heart-breaking inci- 
dents of identifying the bodies, when iden- 
tification was possible. When the fire 
threatened all the women were sent out of 


fighter of them all,” 


paraphrased Shakespeare without | 
| 





the territory. Husband was parted from 
wife, brother from sister, lover from beloved. 

In many cases only personal trinkets 
made identification possible. The picture 
of a sweet-faced woman, set in a metal 
case, established the identity of one vie- 
tim. A watch that stopped when the fiery 
blast swept down at once told the name 
of another and the time when he met his 
death. 

One scene that met the eyes of the dead 
corps, when they went back into Setser 
Creek after the holocaust, will be long told | 
| around the camp-fires of the Northwest. 
There were fifty-nine men in this party, 
working on the creek seven miles out from 
Avery, Idaho. When the fire swept toward 
them five were out on patrol duty and 
could not be reached, but the remaining 
fifty-four were warned to head for town at 
once. 


The men were wearied after 


flames, 


| and twenty-four remained at camp and re- 


fused to heed the warning. Their leader 
was Patrick Grogan, a picturesque old 
Irishman who had joined the camp but a 


few days before, coming over from Butte. 

With the twenty-four there also stayed 
a mongrel dog which had joined the camp. 
It had become footsore following the fire- 
fighters about in the daytime and elected 
to stay by the camp when the exodus was 
determined upon. 


The departing thirty left camp at 6.30. 


| 
three days 
| of continuous warfare against the 


Before they reached Avery they saw that 
the flames, which had been coming down | 
the cafon, had reached below their old 
camp, and that a shift in the wind had 
sent them racing up the creek-side with 
the speed of an express train. There was 
no hope for those who had been left 
behind. : 

The next day they went back to gather 
up the remains of their comrades. They 
found charred bodies seattered from the 
camp to a spot nearly a mile above. All 
had perished in the mad rush for safety. 
But at the camp itself was a lone figure 
no—two figures, that of man and dog. 
fhe man was Patrick Grogan, as an old 
silver watch showed, the only one who 
had scorned to gain a few moments res 
pite when ultimate death became cer- 
tain. The dog, though a mongrel, had 
elected to stay to the end by the man he 
had adopted as master. 

4 Heroic Death 

YROGAN’S watch had stopped at 7.27. 

J A timepiece from the body of a man 
who had perished a half mile farther up 
the canon showed 7.34. Grogan had lost 
seven minutes of life, but he had faced 
death unflinehingly While the bodies of 
those who perished in the mad flight up | 
the eafon were buried all in one trench, 
Grogan was given the honor of a separate 
erave. Ranger Ralph Debitt read the sol- 
emn lines of the burial service over the 
charred body, while his volunteer helpers, 
erimy and exhausted, stood around with 
bared heads. 

When the service was finished, as an 


afterthought one of the men picked up the 
the and laid it that ol 


hody of dog beside 





The Serious Side 


of Foods Shot from Guns 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are so enticing that they hardly seem like scien- 
tific foods. 
These crisp, porous grains—eight times natural size—are becoming the cereal sensa- 
tions. Half a million meals of Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are now served every day. 
They are eaten because people delight in them—because the grains are like nuts 
—because they melt in the mouth. 


But, lest you forget, let us remind you again of the real reason for these foods. 


A Doctor’s Advice 


A friend told us this: ‘‘A few days ago I consulted a famous physician regarding 
a stomach trouble. And I was fairly amazed when the advice that I got was te eat 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 

‘‘T regarded these foods as a sort of cereal confection. 
delights in them. 
idea to me. 


The baby of our house 
But to have a great physician advise them as a diet was a novel 


3ut he explained that these foods contained all the grain 
elements needed. 
“Tre 
pieces, 
this 


value—all the food 


said—as you say—that the steam explosion breaks the starch granules to 
so the digestive juices act instantly. Cooking, baking or toasting can’t do 
as well. 

‘The result is two whole grain foods—-the world’s premier foods--so wonderfully 
prepared that they don’t tax the stomach. So he advised them for my principal diet. 


Prof. Anderson’s Idea 


That was the original object—the sole idea—of this curious process, invented by 


Prof. Anderson. 


The whole kernels of grain are put into sealed guns. Then the guns are revolved 
for sixty minutes in a heat of 550 degrees. 

That heat turns the moisture in the grain to steam, and the pressure becomes tre- 
mendous. Then the guns are suddenly unsealed, the steam explodes, and every starch 
granule is literally blasted to pieces. 

The grains are puffed to eight times their natural size. 
broken, the shapes are unaltered. These crisp, giant grains are 
any other cereal food. 


But the coats are un- 
more digestible than 


How to Serve 
Serve with sugar and cream, if you wish. Or mix them with fruit. 
berries mixed with Puffed Wheat form a delightful blend. 


Or serve them like craekers, in a bowl of milk. Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 
are as crisp as crackers and four times as porous as bread. 


Bananas or 


Serve them any time—at mealtimes, between meals or bedtime. 
in eating at any hour these easily digested foods. 


There is no harm 


Serve them tomorrow—order them now. For your folks are missing ideal foods 
when they lack Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c Except 
Puffed Rice, 15c 
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Made only by 


The Quaker Oats Company ™ 
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stores on 
youll see 


Stand in our 
Broadway, and 
the world. 

Men from Maine to the 
Philippines, outfitting with 


clothes New 
proves. 

Being made New Yorkers. 

With the bulk of our 
business done at retail 
on Broadway, our clothes 
simply must be right, in 
value and style. 

We'll show you next time 
you're near by. 

Or some other good re- 
tailer may show you—the 
clothes we _ wholesale to 
other cities are made ex- 
actly as for our own stores. 

If your home clothier 
can’t show you; write and 
we'll send samples. 

Fall and Winter styles. 


York  ap- 


Rogers Peet & Company 
New "York City 


842 Broadway 1302 Broadway 
at 13th St. at 34th St. 


258 Broadway 
at Warren St. 








BUSTER BROWN'S 








Why Darn? 


If you buy Buster Brown’s Guaranteed 
Hosiery for the whole family there’ll be 
NO DARNING TO DO. 

Silk Lisle Half Hose for MEN, black, tan, 


navy, gray, wine, purple and heliotrope. 
Lisle Hose for LADIES, medium and gauze 
weight; black or tan. 
Combed Egyptian Hose for BOYS, light and 
heavy weight, black or tan. 
Lisle fine gauge Ribbed Hose for MISSES, 
medium and light weight, black or tan. 
MISSES silk lisle fine gauge, ribbed, black 
or tan. 

25c. a Pair, Four Pairs to the Box, $1.00 
LADIES’ silk lisle gauze, black or tan, 
Three Pairs to the Box - - - $1.00 


GUARANTEED FOR FOUR MONTHS 


For sale MOST everywhere, but if your mer- 
chant can't supply you send us your order, 
stating kind, size and color wanted, and we 
will supply you direct, prepaying postage. 


Write For Buster's 
Latest Funny Book, 
FREE. 

BUSTER 
BROWN’S 


HOSIERY MILLS, 


660 Sherman Avenue, 
Chattanooga, Tenn 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, *3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid 


























Beautifu 
Sizes and Prices | tive patt ‘Ms 
9x6 ft. — kept clear i 
9x7'6 ft. 00 | ranted to wea 
9x9 ft. 150 Se ge yg 
9x 10's ft. 5.00 Solddirectat 
9x12 ft. 5.50] one prot. Money 
9x15 ft. 6.50] re aif me 
satis fae t 





New Catalogue showing jana in actual colors, sent free 





| unfoldment as 


|ally or seriously. I presented my little 








the man. Then boulders and clay were | 
scraped over the mouth of the shallow | 
grave, and the fire-fighters, their sad duty | 
done, went down to Avery again. | 

To-day the residents of the Ceeur d’Alenes 
are trying to forget the scourge which has 
swept through their forests. The oppor- 
tune fall of rain and the efforts of the 
thousands of fire-fighters extinguished the 
blaze. With a courage like that of the San 
Franciscans, they are talking of rebuilding, 
and have already made a long step toward 
guarding against future calamities. 

But it will be long before those who have 
passed through the terrible experiences of 
August, 1910, will forget the terror by 
night and day of the shifting walls of fire, 
and the heroes and victims of the country’s 
latest war will long live in the memories of 
those who saw and bore the destruction. 

EK. B. FUSSELL, 

Spokane, Wash., September 5. 


Sometime Kindergartner 


(Continued from page 22 
After reading all this delightful seriss | 
to the children I was compelled to explain | 
that they did not have their skins made 
into shoes and their little bones turned into 
buttons when they died. It was not easy 
to make the difference clear without seem- 
ing to east a slur upon the cow, causing 
her to appear less genuinely obliging than 
she so obviously was—when Alice knew 
her. The task required tact, for I felt that 
if they ceased to venerate the cow and to 
look upon it as her merit that she “left 
her body to us” when she died, the example 
all should follow, something would pass 
forever from their lives. 
An Ethereal Glamor Over All 
WAS a child-fancier in those beamy 
days. I prided myself on “being up” 
on all the “points” a little spark of life 
could show; should there be no “points,” 
it was my mission to produce them. With 
a year or two of my ministrations the poor- 
est specimen of humanity blossomed like 
the rose—at least to my delighted eye. 
The “blooming” was not always visible to 
the grade teacher who followed, me in peda- 
gogical ministration—indeed, she was wont 
to declare that my little “blooming plant” 
had gone to seed while yet it bloomed with 
me in kindergarten. But I attributed her 
asperity toward my methods to lack of 
insight into the “glorious possibilities of 
every human soul.” When she named my 
Dorothies and Harolds “seatter-brains and 
egotists,” and described their harmonious 
“dancing before the foot- 
lights for applause,” I merely grieved for 
her—I never took such criticisms person- 





dish of : adjectives that I hoped might bring 
her into Harmony with my mission and 
awaken in her bosom the appreciation of 
life’s deeper meanings. 

I saw signs in everything—if a child 
walked or ran or smiled, I knew it mean- 
ingful. When he wiggle-wagged his little 
thumb, I read it as the “sign” of the un- 
folding of his nature from within; when, 
for no obvious reason, he got up and 
hopped across the floor and balanced on his 
toe, I felt it as an omen of precious possi- 
bilities of Joy. It did not matter what he 
did: so long as he was doing something, 
he was growing; even his naughtiness was 
just “good exerted in the wrong direction.” 

An ethereal glamour overspread the Child 
and Woman; hence, everything that bore 
the title “Child Study” appealed to me— 
especially if it were written by a fond 
mama. Such six-page “studies” as the fol- 
lowing I looked upon as a treat. It ap 
peared in one of the kindergarten maga- 
zines in 1908—in May. The month seemed 
so appropriately chosen. A foot-note told 
how “This baby’s journal was written at 
odd moments, with little or no thought to 
style or composition, only a truthful labor 
of love jotted down when baby was asleep, 
by a fond and devoted mama who had com- 
plete care of Rosalie until she was sixteen 
months old.” The total reeord of this 
child’s development—which is a plenteous | 
sample of the whole six pages- from birth 
to five months old is as follows: 





ep Age 2 weeks saby’s first smile | 

** Ave 5 weeks Baby’s eves follow ob- 
jects, persons, and gestures. 

“Age 8 weeks—Baby’s ears follow sound 
and she turns her head to seek it 








| ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO..692 Bourse Bidg., Philadelphia 


 ANGWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENT 





PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


“Age 12 weeks—Baby plays with her 
| fingers. 

“Age 14 weeks—Baby turns over in bed. 
Age 15 weeks Baby recognizes stran- 


‘Age 15 weeks—Baby finds mama’s lips 


for kisses. 
Age 19 weeks Baby was vaccinated. 
\ur 1) weeks Baby sobs ind = eries 
\Maa-maa.’ 
“Age 21 weeks—Baby reaches out her 
arms and goes trom mama to 


papa and | 
back again. 


28 


;ome pipe smoking—tobacco that | 
st can’t bite your tongue; that beats 


Take it dead straight, here’s 


‘out every fault of every other brand 
you ever smoked; that you can play 
ight across the baards— 


RINGE ALBERT 


Say, men, it’s great! Smoke a 


. bunch of it ata session: smoke it red 
thot—any old way. That tongue of 
| yours won’t even tingle! Going some! 


+ bulliest, coolest, 


Look here. Prince Albert’s just the 


“all-there’” smoke you or 


anybody else ever touched a match to. 


dj Bang up—from the first draw down to the 


> sweetest “heel’’ you ever pulled on. 


ij 


Take our say-so. Buy a ten-cent tin; 


rf 4 Be! pipe-happy, you pipe-shy men! 


IN 


And listen. There can be no near- 
substitutes because no other tobacco 
can be made like “P. A.” -The special 
process which eliminates the bite 
we control absolutely ! 


If you can’t buy Prince Albert 
from your dealer, send us 8c. 
for an introductory package. 
This offer applies only in U.S. 


} R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 
Winston-Salem; N. C. 
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“Broncho Buster” 


HAT for 


Here’s a typical Texas cowboy 
hat, the style worn all over the 
Soutliwest and that we have made 
popular throughout the whole 
country. 

The “Broncho Buster” is the hat 
of a gentleman and is suitable for 
all weathers and occasions, a very 
picturesque, breezy style that looks 
well on any head — originated, 
manufactured and sold by us ex- 
clusively. Five dollars won’t buy 
its equal anywhere. 
DEsCRIPTION—The ‘‘Broncho Buster” is 

made of fine quality felt, light tan color, 

very light-weight, trimmed with richly 
carved Mexican leather band. 
is a ‘“never-flop’”’ 
hold its shape. 


The brim 
and will positively 
The ‘‘Broncho Buster’”’ 
is made in two dimensions: brim 3 
inches, crown 4% inches; brim 33 


inches, crown 5 inches, a regular 3 
$5 hat, sent express prepaid for 
Be sure to state size 
The ‘‘Broncho Buster”’ is on sale at the 
one best hat store in your city for $3 
We guarantee to refund your money 
if you are not entirely satisfied with 
the ‘‘Broncho Buster.” 


Place your order at once. Address 


HOUSTON HAT CO. 
Dept C Houston, Texas 
































Cut Tire Expense 


by using long-lived, trouble-proof Good- 
year Tires. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows the superior construction of 
Goodyears better than anything we can 
say. Compare both sections—they tell 
the story. 
















Clincher Type, 
Same Rated 
Size 


Goodyear Tire. 











Ordinary 
Size 





Straight-Side Detachable Tires 


—Are Always Oversize—Each size is 
much larger than rated, 

—Won’t Rim Cut or Force Off the 
Rim, even though ridden deflated. 
—Won’t Creep, though no tire bolts are 
needed. 

--Give Extreme Mileage; often twice 
or three times that given by other tires. 
—Are Supreme in Resiliency. 
—Are Easiest Removed and 
Replaced in case of need. 





Try them on 
your car 
















Rim-Cutting 


Rim-Cutting 
Certain 


Impossible 
Note the oversize feature, assuring increased 
mileage, easy riding, impossibility of rim cutting. 
Detachable Tires Lower Priced 

Commencing July 1, 1910, you can obtain Goodyear 
Straight Side Quick Detachable Tires at the same prices 
that other makers charge for ordinary clincher tires. 

Our valuable book, “How to Select an Automo 
bile lire,” shows how to cut down tire expense 
amazingly. It’s FREE for the asking. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Main Office and Factory, Erie Street, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in 


ill Principal Cities | 
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STYLE 
{CONOMY 


MOLLARS & CUFFS 


No Matter What the Weather 


It is always the same with a Litholin Waterproofed 
Linen Collar, whether the sun shines or the rain 


pours. 
ness, 


It holds its own—its shape, cleanli- 
neatness—and has the regulation dull 
white surface of ordinary, well-laundered 
linen. It never wilts nor fravs, and if soiled, 
is wiped white as new a damp cloth. 
Figure out the saving on the present cost. 

“ Four Collars and two Pairs of Cuffs will 
last out” the year,—the price $2.00. 

* Collars 25c. Cuffs 50c. 

Avoid substitutes, imitations, 
If not at your dealer's send, giving styles, 
how many, with remittance, and we wil mail, 
postpaid Styles booklet free on request 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 
7 Waverly Place New York 


with 


size, 
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“Age 22 weeks—Baby tries to clasp all | 
that is pretty, and jumps and laughs aloud. 

“Age 23 weeks—Baby notices, watches, 
and plays with her feet. 

“Age 5 months—Baby’s first 
creeping. She tries to stand. 
have come.” 


B" my mission did not end within the 
) walls of the Garden I was set apart to 
cultivate—I was in honor bound to “get 
hold” of the parents of the children—-to 


lesson in 
Two teeth 





“get hold” of everybody for the matter of 
that—and convert them to the doctrine of 
perpetual Joy and the moral value of the 
Sugar-coated Life. So I put on my Priest- 
ess manner and went forth unto a careless 
world to proselyte or die. In my young 
zeal I even assayed to convert the foremost 
psychologist and philosopher of our times 
and bring him to the Philosophy of Philos- 
ophies. I was desperately in earnest with 
the tragic earnestness born of a precious 
cult—and youth, and I can only hope that 
he forgave me later. 

I had the Priestess manner when I talked 
of the “little growing plant, unfolding in 


the sun of love,” of “sacred Childhood,” 
“consecrated Motherhood,” and the “illu- 
minated Parent”; of the “aims and the 


Ideals of the kindergarten where the Three- 
fold Nature expands, and where the divine 
in every human breast bursts into radiance 
through our kindergarten Day.” 

That I failed to mention other things the 
kindergarten “gives” along with these— 
scatter-brainedness, emotional tippling, de- 


teriorative mental habits, and general flab- | 


biness of moral substance—was not due to 
my lack of candor then, but to extreme 
youth and utter ignorance of psychology. 

I did not realize it then that the glory 


and the mystery of my revered cult were 


only adolescence in myself—I thought it all 
flowed forth, like water from the rock at 
the rod of the prophet. I drank and I was 
sanctified—while | was young. I was very 
happy. I doubt if I have ever been as 
happy since—certainly not in that diapha- 
nous way; and I occasionally wonder if 
Paradise itself has days of more opalescent 
splendor than those in which my intellect 
was quenched in adjectives and I lived the 
Simple Sugar-coated Life of kindergarten. 





The Pitcher and Plutocrat 


(Continued from page 18) 
could not keep the score down. From start 
to finish the Giants were a beaten side. 
Broadway during that black week was 


a desert. Gloom gripped Lobster Square. 
In distant Harlem red-eyed wives faced 





silently scowling husbands at the evening | 


meal, and the children were sent early to 
bed. Newsboys called the extras in a 
whisper. 

Few took the tragedy more nearly to 
heart than Daniel Rackstraw. Each 


| afternoon found him more deeply plunged 


in sorrow. On the last day, leaving the 
ground with the air of a father mourning 
over some prodigal son, he encountered Mr. 
Jacob Dodson of Detroit. 

Now, Mr. Dodson was perhaps the slight- 
est bit shy on the finer feelings. He should 
have respected the grief of a fallen foe. 
He should have abstained from exulting. 
But he was in too exhilarated a condition 
to be magnanimous. Sighting Mr. Rack- 
straw, he addressed himself joyously to the 


task of rubbing the thing in. Mr. Rack- 
straw listened in silent anguish. 

“If we had had Brown—” he said at 
leneth. P 

“That’s what they all say,’ whooped 
Mr. Dodson. “Brown! Who’s Brown?” 

“If we had had Brown, we should 
have Ile paused. An idea had flashed 
upon his overwrought mind. “Dodson,” 
|}he said, “listen here. Wait till Brown is 
well again, and let us play this thing olf 


again for anything you like a side in my 
private park.” 


NI R. DODSON reflected. 

p “You’re on,” he said. 
bet? A million? Two million? 
Mr. Rackstraw his 

fully. 

“A million? Who wants a million? Tl 
put up my Neal Ball glove against your 
Hans Wagner bat. The best of three 
games. Does that go?” 

“T should say it did,” 
joyfully. “I’ve been 
for It’s like 
Christmas stocking.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Rackstraw. “Then 
let’s get it fixed up.” 

Honestly, it is but a dog’s life, that of 
the short-story writer. [| particularly 
wished at this point to introduce a descrip- 
tion of Mr. Rackstraw’s country home and 
estate, featuring the private ball park with 


“What side 
Three?’ 
head 


shook scorn- 


said Mr. 
wanting that 
finding it in 


Dodson 
glove 


years. one’s 


its fringe of noble trees. It would have 
served a double purpose, not only charming 
the lover of nature, but acting as a fine 


stimulus to the youth of the country, show- 











How Long Will You Doubt Truth? 


5 


O extravagant have been the exaggerations in safety razor advertising, 
that we have great difficulty in making the public believe that the 


AutoStrop Safety Razor really does get the head barber’s edge and 
give the head barber’s shave. 

But reason it out for yourself, to wit: 

The AutoStrop Safety Razor, like the head barber, depends on ex- 


pert stropping for its edge. 


That is why it gets the edge. And, as it 


makes everybody able to strop as quickly, handily and expertly as a head 
barber, it makes everybody able to shave as quickly, handily and ex- 
pertly as a head barber. 


GET ONE. 


Some men live a life of doubt 
makes 


thing, everybody. Doubt 

Stop doubting the AutoStrop 
Safety Razor. Get one from 
your dealer today on 30 days’ 
free trial. If it doesn’t give 
you head barber shaves, dealer 
will willingly refund yoyr $5, 
We ex- 
change the razor you return, 
or refund his cost. Don’t be 
modest about taking it back. 

Will you keep on doubting 


as he loses nothing. 


FAR QUICKER, HAND- 
IER THAN A NO- 
STROPPING RAZOR 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., 
233 CORISTINE BLDG., 





TRY IT. 


doubting every- 
them 


(Dealers Also Read This) 


and sweltering in shaving annoyance and expense, 
or will you ‘phone or write your dealer to send you 

= an AutoStrop Safety Razor on 
trial now while you are think- 
ing about it? 

Consists of one self-stropping, 
silver-plated safety razor, 12 
fine blades and strop in hand- 
some case. Price $5.00, 
which will probably be your 
total shaving expense for years, 
as one blade often lasts six 
months to one year. 


failures. 
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STROBS, SHAVES, 
CLEANS, WITHOUT 
DETACHING BLADE 


BOX 17, STATION F, NEW YORK 
MONTREAL; 61 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON 
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The best surface for 
the Kitchen Floor 


And for the pantry, steps or wherever there’s hard 
usage—is Acme Quality Floor Paint (Granite). 


It saves endless scrubbing and is always fresh 
and cheery. It withstands grinding wear for years, 
retaining its color and unbroken surface. 


Granite Floor Paint, like all Acme Quality 
finishes, is easy to apply. It spreads evenly and 
dries quickly. Hides all blemishes. 


Other floor finishes, of every kind, 
for every surface, are included in 


ACME 
QUALITY 


Paints, Enamels, Stains, 
and Varnishes 


Acme Quality Varnotile, a superior varnish ; Acme 
Quality Varno-Lac, stain and varnish combined ; 
Acme Quality Art Wood Finish; Acme Quality 
Floor Wax and others for both new and old floors. 


Whatever surface of any character you have to paint or 
finish, there's an Acme Quality Kind to fit the purpose. 


The Acme Quality Guide Book 


answers every question you could ask about what 
finish to use; how much is required ; how to pre- 
pare the surface and apply—full directions in every 
case. A valuable book to have on hand. Illus- 
trated in colors. Write us for a free com- 
plimentary copy. Ask your dealer for 
Acme Quality. If he can't supply 
you, write to 


Acme White Lead and 
Color Works, 

_ Bept. P, Detroit, Mich. 
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ing them the sort of home they would be 
able to buy some day if they worked hard 


and saved their money. But no. You shall 
Why These Mantles have three guesses as to what was the cry. | 
You give it up? It was “Brevity! Brev- | 
Don’ t Break ity!” Let us on. 


The two teams arrived at the Rackstraw 
house in time for lunch. Clarence, his fea- 
tures once more reduced to their customary 
finely-chiseled proportions, alighted from 
the automobile with a swelling heart. He 
could see nothing of Isabel, but that did 
not disturb him. Letters had passed be- 
tween the two. Clarence had warned her 
not to embrace him in public, as MeGraw 
would not like it; and Isabel accordingly 
had arranged a tryst among the noble trees 
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° eis : 
No which fringed the ball-park. and th 
nal I will pass lightly over the meeting of health ' 
shut off the two lovers. I will not describe the of your 
light | dewy softness of their eyes, the catching 
= | of their breath, their murmured endear- of such 
+ |}ments. I could, mind you. It is at just 
such descriptions that [I am_ particularly 
Every Block Ianerlin Mantle is made as two happy. But I have grown discouraged. | 
separate mantles, one fitting neatly inside the Mv spirit is broken It is enough to say | 
other. The two are then tightly united into es ae \ ; ; . pee — 
one strong mantle. It's the simple principle | that Clarence had reached a level of emo- 
of reinforcement. It makes every Innerlin tional eloquence rarely met with among {@ a - P 
Mantle equal in strength to 6 common mantle. | pitchers of the National League, when Isa It will cost you no more to build your residence | 
And. because of more incandescent surface it bel broke from him with a startled ex- oes _ 
gives 50 per cent more light without extra gas. clamation, and vanished behind a tree: and, FIREPROOF moisture proof sound proof vermin 
| looking over his shoulder, Clarence observed proof —warmer in winter — cooler in summer — of 
pLoc | Mr. Daniel Rackstraw moving toward him. 
gt ec — 
oar | PT WAS cvident from the millionaire’ NAT C 2 HO] ] OC) K\/- | ll - Clear 
demeanor that he had seen nothing. a a —) — deliciou 
| The look on his face was anxious, but not } : 
puma: men 700.818 oe 040,038 [Hel up ~ sighted Clarence, and hur- | : than if you build of wood-and-brick, stone-and-wood, one 
ried up to him. * © rices 
Say, Brown,” he said, “I’ve been looking | brick or concrete. doubl 
MANTLES for you. I want a word with you.” | rales : , : : — 
The price is a quarter each at your dealer's. | ‘A thousand, if you wish it,” said Clar- eee wages v ay veg ne yo —— or hile aeusk — mont 
But you can get one without cost by buying | ence courteously. which as made hreproof the worlds greatest business and public structures—the germs 
“Vytalty”” Mantles—the best mantles oon tor | “Now, see here,”? said Mr. Rackstraw. “T | Singer Tower, the Pennsylvania and Grand Central Terminals in New York; the so la 
108 and 15ce—and saving the covers of each | want to explain to you just what this ball | § People’s Gas Building, the Blackstone and La Salle Hotels, the Northwestern | heeps 
| game means to me. Don’t run away with Fy Terminal in Chicago; the Union Station in Wash- 
For twelve covers you the idea I’ve had you fellows down to play | ington, and numerous other great buildings the clean, 
get one 25c Innerlin an exhibition game just to keep me merry | country over, each costing many millions. count 
Mantle FREE and bright. If the Giants win to-day, it | Since the adaption of fireproof Hollow Tile by this com- 
Start saving today. Present means that T shall be able to hold up my | pany for residence construction, architects themselves, De 
i eedtionn “4 head again and look my fellow man in the | building homes for their own ownership and occupancy, 
~ Buy a dozen “Vytaltys” at face, instead of crawling around on my | ( have been its foremost users. Colgat 
once and turn in the covers stomach ¢ Paaks ine irtv cents. 
then and there for the Innerlin. oa oe ee oe SD | This is the strongest possible reason why you a 2 
All Block inverted mantles you ge nice P , F , { 
are made with our patent cross- “T am hep,” replied Clarence with simple | should get this 96- “page book, beneficial 
cut seam, which eliminates dignity. | “FIREPROOF Hi ”? injurious ¢ 
PeAsKe your dealer to show you Ee ae weet, Want of Sis See aor OSES wihich describes and beautifully illus wipe $4,000 
also the B lock “Vytalty’”’ Light, aire. : “There’s more to it. I have put up | eRATES HOLLOW THE sn ‘© $200,000; contains oad tae deme ont a a text Trial Tube 
whict mpl $1. 2 4 TO BY 
ch sells comple te for my Neal Ball glove against Mr. Dodson’s bock with technical drawings, making clear all details of Natco COLGA7 
Try Innerlin Mantles. See what they save. Wagner bat as a side-bet. You understand es se prsage sd Mailed for 10c. postage. De 
hs P -ans ? ans ‘ yr wan ost home builders build but once a life time whether you plan to 
THE BLOCK LIGHT COMPANY wh is th at -” ay if It oe ee "i on — build this year or next, write for this book today. Address Dept. G 55John St. 
105 Wick Ave. YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO you win or my li e 18 soured oO! eeps. 
See?” — = 
10 mee : me) =, — ba | 
Es | ve cot you.” said Clarence. NAT IONAL FIRE ‘-PRCDFING = aS 
“Good. Then what I wanted to say was ” 
this. To-day is your day for pitching as 











you’ve never pitched before. Everything 
depends on whether you make good or not. 
| With you pitching like mother used to 
| make it, the Giants are some nine. Other- 
| wise they are Nature’s citrons. It’s one 
| thing or the other. It’s all up to you. 
|Win. and there’s twenty thousand dollars 
| waiting for you above what you share with 
| the others.” ‘ 


ee waved his hand deprecat- | sree peed Leaf 
FREE 
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ORGANIZED 1889 oo 


PITTSBURGH, PA. Offices in All Principal Cities 














Better than Fire Insurance 


Actual protection from fire in your 


ingly. 

“Mr. Rackstraw,” he said, “keep your 
dough. I care nothing for money.” 

“You don’t?” cried the millionaire. | 
“Then you ought to exhibit yourself in 
a dime museum.” 

“All I ask of you,” proceeded Clarence, 
“is your consent to my engagement to 


9 your daughter.” 
GROSVENOR S Mr. Rackstraw looked sharply at him. 
in “Repeat that,” he said. “TI don’t think I 
quite got it.” 
Firfelt “All I ask is your consent to my en- | 
gagement to your daughter.” 
Auto Boot “Young man,” said Mr. Rackstraw, not | 


. without a touch of admiration, “you have 
for cold weather motoring gall.” 


garage—instead of partial replace- 
ment after the fire—is assured if you 
keep your gasoline in the 


WAYNE 


Storage 
System 


Tank buried in the 
ground; pump to con- 
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Moore’s 









































































_ ; F 7 rey the gasoline from 
iia toe ntmest winston the “My friends have sometimes said so, ve) ‘ é . 
eee ee ee ae ee “1 (lar oaern e oas tank to car. Protection 
coldest motor trips. It fits over said Clarence. + an . Pees 
] é : , . , : ? ‘ . —and saving of gaso 
the ordinary shoe and has a sole And T admire gall. But there is a This book contains 160 pages of information line—at every step 
° P ‘ ° ° rev P P » 7 > é € > step. 
of leather which makes it pos- limit. That limit you have passed so far and instruction. 40 different forms illustrated ee : dhe 
ihle f rear ses rT t ’ » okt . ; ‘ . . . st 
ae —< oy e street or fr - n that you d need to look for it with a tele- and their use explained. : The W ay Am . ae 
he house, hotel or e to 1e ’ ” ~ Ss -_ sles se 
rs n bile e° made of th scope. This book shows how our Loose Leaf tl 4] . Batis wi , ‘ahal 
utomobile. 1s mad o e “wv ee al 4 99 : z , rl “ause s highe 
heaviest Scotch mixed Firfelt Felt You refuse your consent Methods are adapted to any business, whether ff; er H ies nite, Hts ni MEN’S 
avi . Jereg , é need < ’ , ficiency and longe a " 
in four beautiful shad black, [ never said you weren't a clevel large or small, and how you can . : “a . aes NS WOMEN’S 
dark green, purple and gray, and guesser. ‘ ‘ fh Guaranteed by us for two years. BOYS’ $2. 
is trimmed with Firfelt trimming ' “Why ” save time and money in your 0 ce. Complete intormati 0s. brices. of may THE s 
Pan . ghe . , ; ve had by writ OR | 
It prote . : t to the Mr. Raekstraw laughe d One of those Write for it on your Business Stationery p Th 
knee tyle can be nasty, sharp, metallic laughs that hit you ° WAYNE OIL TANK & PUMP CO. ey area 
vorn under the ithe’ bole John C. Moore Corporation Dept. G, Fort Wayne, Ind. popular al 
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whet i “Well,” he said, “it’s off. You can take Perfect hammeriess non not supply 
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HE: saving, not 
only of national, 
but of personal 
resources is 
important. 


Your greatest resource is health 
and the conservation’ of your 
health includes the preservation 
of your teeth by the regular use 
of such a dentifrice as— 


wr'a-1|-)=1°))) 


DENTeLTCREAM 


ee 


Cleans — preserves — polishes 
deliciously and antiseptically. 


Different from other denti- 
frices in its delightful flavor and 
double efficiency. Not only a 
germ-destroyer, killing decay- 
germs when you use it, but also 
so lastingly antiseptic that it 
keeps the mouth in that sweet, 
clean, non-acid condition that 
counteracts germ-growth. 


Delicious—Efficient 


Colgate’s is the antiseptic, anti-acid 
cream, delicious without the presence of 
sugar, efficient without “grit” and all that is 
beneficial without any oe ee 
injurious effect. 









Trial Tube for 4 cents 


COLGATE & CoO. 
Dept. W 
55 John St. New York 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


NO METAL. 
can touch you 


‘COMFORT 


25%, 50% $1.00. 
Dealers ordirect 
upon receipt of price 











W. L. DOUGLAS 
HANDSEWED SHOES 


PROCESS 


MEN’S $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 & $5.00 
WOMEN’S $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4 
BOYS’ $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 
THE STANDARD 
FOR 30 YEARS 
They areabsolutely the most 
popular and best shoes for 
the price in America. They 
are the leaders everywhere 
becausetheyhold their shape, \ 
fit better, look better and \ 
wear longerthan other makes. 
They are positively the most 
2conomical shoes for you to buy. 
W. L. Douglas name and the retai 


price are 
stamped on the bottom — value 


_ near a peg 


TAKE NO peg: FUTE! If your dealer can- 
not supply you w for Mail Or« ler ¢ atalog 
W.L. DOUGL AS, 181 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 





WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG OF 


__The D. L. Auld Co., 


—— 


Dept. C, Columbus. Ohio 
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} Men away 





“And no Wagner bat for you!” he cried. 

Mr. Rackstraw started as if some strong 
hand had plunged an auger into him. 

“What!” he shouted. 

Clarence shrugged his superbly modeled 
shoulders in silence. 

“Say,” said Mr. Rackstraw, “you wouldn’t 
let a little private difference like that in- 
fluence you any in a really important thing 
like this ball game, would you?” 

“f would.” 

“You would hold up the 
girl you love?” 

“Every time.” 

“Her white-haired old father?” 

“The color of his hair would not affect 
me.” 

“Nothing would move 

“Nothing.” 

“Then, by George, you’re just the son- 
in-law I want. You shall marry Isabel; 
and 1’ll take you into partnership this very 
day. I’ve been looking for a good, husky 
bandit like you for years. You make Dick 
Turpin look like a preliminary three-round 
bout. My boy, we’ll be the greatest team, 
you and [, that ever hit Wall Street.” 

“Papa!” cried Tsabel, bounding happily 
from behind her tree. 

Mr. Racktsraw joined their hands, deeply 
moved, and spoke in low, vibrant tones: 

“Play ball!” 


father of the 


you’” 


ITTLE remains to be said, 

4 going to say it, if it snows. 
my best in these tender 
domesticity. 

Four years have passed. 
are in the Rackstraw home. 
ing down the stairs, leading by the hand 
her little son. It is Isabel. The years 
have dealt lightly with her. She is still the 
same stately, beautiful creature whom 1] 
would have described in detail long ago if 
I had been given half a chance. At the foot 
of the stairs the child stops and points at a 
small, wooden object in a glass ease. 

“Wah?” he says. 

“That?” says Isabel. 
Mr. Wagner used to use 
little boy.” 

She looks at a door on the left of the 
hall, and puts a finger to her lip. 

“Hush!” “We must be quiet. 
Daddy and grandpa are busy in there cor- 
nering wheat.” 

And softly mother 
the sunlit garden. 


but I am 

T am at 
scenes of idyllic 
Once more we 
A lady is com- 


“That is the bat 
when he was a 


she says. 


and child go out into 


Irene of Trebizond 


(Continued from page 20 


stood behind the 
lips and her 
fore her. 
“Shall I kill him?” 
soldier, 
breath. 


She wetted her 
twisted together be- 


soldiers. 
hands 


whispered the young 
and the woman drew a swift, sharp 
Then from the farther room, whose 


opening was hung with crimson velvet, 
there came the sound of shuffling feet, the 


rattle of accouterments. A voice snapped 
out a brief order, was answered by mur- 
urs, and my nephew, David Sampson, 
eame through the velvet hanging, his sword 
in his hand. 

It was an old trick, 
of many armed men by one; 


played a hundred times before, 


it had been 
and I dare 


say it has been played again and again 
since. It is an easy trick to play, and yet 


I own I’m proud of the lad. 

him. It wanted presence of 
how. You’ll own that. 
across the 


I’m proud of 
mind, any- 
My nephew went 
room toward those who stood 
by the doorway. He looked for an in- 
stant at the young soldier who had spoken, 
and he says that the fellow’s face turned 
a greenish white, and he swayed a little on 
his feet, for he probably thought that he 


would be dead within a few hours. My 
vephew spoke to the officer in command, 
and this man’s face had gone white also. 
He said: 

“You will return at once to the palace 


and report yourself under 
men. If I 
hard with 


arrest with your 
am not mistaken. it will go very 
you. That is all. Take your 
at onee!” 


HE officer saluted 
in a low voice. 


and gave his orders 
He did not even glance 
toward the Empress, but, as the men slunk 
out of the doorway and down the stair, 
turned and followed them without 
for knew herself beaten, at least for 
the present, and afraid that, as 
David Sampson had said of the body-guard, 
it would go hard with her 

Then, they had gone away, my 
nephew turned back into the room, holding 
bis sword in his two hands horizontally be- 
fore him. He looked from the Emperor 
Basil to the woman who stood near, and 
quite suddenly Irene beg 


she 
a word, 
she 


she was 


when 


ana nervous, over- 


this counterfeiting | 














Over 2000 handsome new exclusive Shackamaxon 
patterns ready for fall and winter. 





Clear-finished and undressed worsteds, fine serges; and soft silky 
| cheviots, in the latest colorings and rich tasteful distinctive patterns. 


Insist on seeing them before you order your fall outfit. 


| “TI guarantee this suit ab- 
| solutely in every respect.” 


fabrics will stay right. 





That is the positive assurance which every good 
tailor who handles the Shackamaxon fabrics gives you 
with any suit he makes from them. 


He knows that a suit properly made from these 





It will Ao/d its shape, its color, and its style. It 
f will give you real service to the last thread. 
And we back up the tailor’s guarantee with ours. 
If any suit made from a Shackamaxon fabric 
shrinks or fades, or if any other fault develops in 
} the fabric—no 1 matter how long you have ‘worn it 
i - we will pay ay for another suit. 
The Shackamaxon fabrics are all We sell them directly from the mills 


Mm =pure fleece-wool; spun into double- 
i = yarn; woven slowly and perfectly; dyed 
mM = in permanent colors; and shrunken 
| by our improved cold-water process, 
Mm =which positively takes out all the shrink. 
No fabrics made anywhere at any 
| price are of better materials, or more 
B §6perfectly woven and finished. And 
no imported goods at equal prices can 
m® §=compare with Shackamaxons either for 
i service or style. 

We make them from our own de- 
| signs in our own mills. We make them 
Mm =©for merchant tailors exclusively. 


to the tailors—not through jobbers; so 
that tailors who handle Shackamaxon 
fabrics give you exceptional value for 
your money. 


There is no economy in poor fabrics 
at any price. 

There is no satisfaction in poor-fitting 
or ordinary looking clothes. 


The only way to be sure of satis- 
factory clothes is to have them made 
from high-class fabrics cut to your in- 
dividual measurements and fitted to 
you in the making. 


Clothes properly made from such fabrics 


the Shackhamaxon 


every 


fabrics, 


} are really the most economical you can buy. 

Drop us a postal- -card and we will tell you of a 
| good tailor right in your neighborhood who handles 
| and 


suit he makes from them. 


positively guarantees 


If your tailor hasn’t them he will get them for 


Be you /f you insist. 


Shackamaxon booklet } just out. 
|) 6date man appreciates its 


Philadelphia 


aeavae 


handy chart of 
“Correct Dress for All Occasions.’ 


} R KEIM & CO Shackamaxon Mills 


And please tell us his name, so that 
| we may take the matter up with him, too. 


Write us anyway for a copy of the new 
P} 


Every up-to- 


astaat 


TRADE MARK REGUS. PAT OFFICE 


Guaranteed fabrics. : 


wroug rht sobbing we FI , 
“He has saved your life, Sire!” she cried. Pte E 
“He has saved your life.” P ae a rae 
“He shall be rewarded. Never fear fo | eS See 


















The Famous 


Meister Piano 


In Your Own Home 30 Days Free 


And We Pay the Freight 
Shipped on this basis to any home in America 


If you don’t like it send it back and 
we'll pay the return freight, too 


Price $175.00 
$1.00 a Week or $5.00 a Month 


No Cash Payment Down— No 
Interest— No Freight No Extras 


Handsome Stool and Scarf Free. Rothschild 10-Year 
Guarantee Bond with Each Instrument 


Just to prove to you the splendid worth of 
this MEISTE RR piano, let us send it to you 
on thirty days’ free trial. It won't cost you 
a penny or a moment of bother. First, send 
for our beautifully illustrated MEISTER 

catalog and see how the Meister is made and 
the materials used in its construction. Read 
therein the testimony of delighted owners. 
Select the style you like and send in your 
order. We'lldothe rest. The piano will be 
shipped to you promptly, freight prepaid, no 
matter where you live. Try it a month at 
ourexpense. You will be under no obligation 
until you decide to buy. Then you may take 
full advantage of our easy payment plan 
which makes it easy for any man of modest 
income to own this famous instrument. 


SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO 

YOU—We deal only with the people direct 
and sell more pianos than any other firm in 
the world. We are sole makers of the 
MEISTER piano. It is produced in our 
own magnificently equipped factories and 
sold direct from the factory to you minus 
the usual profits ofsjobber, retailer and spe- 
cialsalesman. ‘There is only one small profit 
and thatisours. We were obliged to secure 
extra factory facilities this year because of 
an enormously increased demand and we 
are doing the finest work in the history of 
piano making. This instrument is made of 
the very finest materials by men who have 
earned their way because of efficiency, and 
is fully guaranteed for ten years. 

THIS IS THE BEST $175 PIANO IN 
THE WORLD, but we manufacture other 
and more elaborate styles which are illus- 
trated in the catalog. If you don’t find it to 
be precisely as we have represented—if it 
doesn’t perform to your entire satisfaction 

if you don’t regard it as the richest toned 
instrument you have ever heard then we'll 
take it back after the month’s free trial and 
it hasn’t cost you a cent. 

ROTHSCHILD & COMPANY 
sources exceeding $3,000,000 
one of the largest and most successful com- 
mercial institutions in the world—do not sel 
to dealers except as individual Beh wb 
and make no deviation from regular terms 
and prices as published 


THE MEISTER PIANO CO. 
Rothschild & Company, Sole Owners 


State, Van Buren and Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 10, Chicago, Ill. 
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Keep your hair always 
in fine condition 


by using 
z 


A fragrant, efficient hair 
dressing, used and endorsed 
by cultured men and women 
everywhere. Try one 50c. 
bottle and note the improve- 
ment in your hair. Ask 
any dealer. You can test 
ED. PINAUD’S Hair Tonic 
first by sending 10 cents to 
our American offices for a 
miniature bottle. 


Parfumerie ED. PINAUD 
416 ED. PINAUD Bldg. 
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that,” said the Emperor 
man shook his head, saying: 

“T ask no reward. I did what IT could 
because IT am still under the oath of the 
service. My resignation has not yet been 
acted upon—but my service is done.” 

He looked at the woman and went for- 
ward a step toward her. The lad was not 
a brilliant nor a very perspicacious lad, but 
he was not a fool either, and only a fool 


But the younger 


could have failed to see how matters lay 
in that place. T am sure that his face 
was white and stern, for the sunlight was 
going out of his life just then, and he 
thought it was going forever. 

He said: 

“So 1 go and you stay, Irene?” She 
hid her face, weeping, but after a mo- 
ment she cried his nanie behind her hands 


twice. 

“You stay?” he said again, 
through her tears: 

“Oh, David, ean T do otherwise? 
do otherwise, David? Can 1?” 


and she eried 


Can I 


h iepeci my nephew put his sword down 


upon the marble floor and broke the 
blade across with his heel. He laid the 
broken bits at the feet of the Emperer, 


who was watching him in a sort of apathy, 
and went quickly out of the house. 

Behind him Trene wept very bitterly and 
Basil Comnenus stared at the floor. But 
after a time the Emperor roused himself 
and sighed. He touched the woman upon 
ran arm. She looked up to him, sobbed once 

* twice and dried her tears. The eyes of 
the two caught and held very gravely. 
the first of those things that 
Vate had appointed, and whether good was 
to come of it or ill, it was done—irre- 
vocably. 

T seem to see Fate nod over it—and turn 
to look to the future. 


So began 


Irene sat at her ease under the shade of 
a saffron-colored silk canopy and wrote a 
letter to a man who was far away in Eng- 
land—a man she had not seen for three 
vears and a month. From the terrace 
where she sat there is a magnificent pano 


rama of earth and sea. The city is spread 


far below like a toy town made of chil- 
dren’s blocks, for the villa sits upon the 
pine-wooded heights to the south, the first | 
of those gentle hills which begin to rise 
to the Kholat Dagh. It is a mile and a 
half by road from the city gate, but in the 
clear still air of that June afternoon it 
seemed very near—a toy town of vellow 
and white blocks strewn over an undulat- 
ing carpet of green, with the citadel, a 
grim brown wedge, thrust down through 
the midst to the Leontokastron and the 


naval port that Justinian, the Roman, had 
built. There were several ships in the 
harbor, and, beyond in the open anchorage 


of Daphnous, a half-dozen others, Greek 
and Russian, lay head to tide. Beyond 
these the still sea gleamed to the far 
pearly horizon—streaks of purple and 
lavender and opalescent green. The Black 
Sea has a bad name even now, and the 
elder Greeks with their passion for adjee- 


tives had a whole list of bad names for it. 


Ofte, ost they ealled it by a word which 
means evil—“the evil sea.’ bute on this 
June day, ten years ago, it slept, barred 


by beautiful streaks of color, 
the fierce north wind. 


unharried by 


HERE was a warm scent of pine where 
Trene sat, and once or twice she looked 


up from her letter and breathed it deeply. 


It occurred to her to wonder if where 
David Sampson was there was a scent of 
pine also. She knew very little about Eng 
land but it was in the north, and she had 
a vague idea that northern countries con- 
sisted. in the main, of ice and rain and 
pine trees. 

She wrote in English, whieh she had 
been learning, but helped out, here and 
there in the hard parts, by Greek or by 
French, which she knew well: 

“My Very DeAR FrIEND—Have TI the 
right to eall you that, David? IT suppose 
not, and still I will call you so. T have 
been wondering if the altered state of 
things here and your father’s death, of 
which your uncle has told me, would not 
before long bring you back to Trebizond. 


but IT hear of no prospect of that, and so | 


write to you to beg you to come for my 
sake, though IT have no right to ask any 
thing of vou at all, 

“Tt is a long time, David, since that 
night when you broke your sword and the 
something which had been between you and 
me, and laid the pieces on the floor before 
my feet and went away. Was your heart 
among those broken things on the floor. | 
wonder? Sometimes I think mine was, and 
sometimes T am sure of it, but T know 


that what happened on that night had t 
be, and so I am content. 

“Have understood ? 
much time to reflect, 


you There has been 


and T think you must 


| have understood. Understand now, at least, 

that I am not erying out for your sym 

pathy; I am not trying to appear bette 
82 





I Would Gladly Give $1000 





for the correct solution of the following problem. 


Why I am actually paying $175.00 for this little space just 
to state the 
A few months ago I placed an advertisement in Collier's 
Weekly similar to the one below this. 


inquiries. 


fore I interested one person in every 500. 
ment made the same 


this. 


than one 


Told how anyone can save over half the purchase price 
on furniture, 
out of every 
money on beautiful furniture. 
selves and family to get the best possible for the least money. 
That’s true, isn’tit? Well then what’s the answer ? 
the advertisement below carefully and ge me why I can't 
interest at least one out of every ten. 


question, 


I received about 1000 
has acirculation of 500,000, there- 
That advertise- 
remarkable offer as the one following 


Now Collier’s 


I know that more 
500 readers are interested in saving 
It’s everyone’s duty to them 


and guaranteed satisfaction. 


Just rei ud 


. BROOKS. 


































A $173.00 Dining Room 
Suite for $76.00 


Just ninety-seven dollars saved 











NLY one of the 75 re- 





markable bargains  of- 
fered in our catalogue, mailed 
free, which explains exactly 
how you can save over one- 


half on high grade solid oak 
furniture. Send for Cata- 
logue No. 11. 














you. 
half on 


A few of the many bargains offered in our new catalogue 


$36.00 Bulttet 





Isn’t it your duty to your home to investigate 
this proposition by sending for our catalogue? 

Your money 
You take no risk. 
the 
charges, and all of the 40% 
jobber and retailer must add to the manufacturer’s price. 


25.00 Morris 


25.00 Library Table 


Brooks Mfg. Ci 


back, if you are not satisfied, protects 
Our method saves you one- 
manufacturing cost, one-half on freight 


to 50% profit which the 


$17.00 Rocker, with cushion seat $ 7.75 


15.00 Chair, with cushion 6.75 

45.00 Davenport. . - « BS 
ae $17.50 $12.00 Bookcase. $500 
Chait 12.25 10.00 Den Couch 18.00) 
11.25 14.00 Porch Swing. . 6.75 











,109 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 


























Something You Should Know - 


For 38 years GARLAND Stoves and Ranges 
have had the greatest sale of any stoves and 
ranges in the world. The line comprises 
Stoves and Ranges, Furnaces, Gas Ranges 
and Appliance The GARLAND Costs you 
no more than stoves and ranges of inferior 


grade. Secure the World’s Best. 


Write us for Free book and choice recipes which will be mailed 
you a) aes of your — Ask your dealer to show you 


THEREFORE, ALL'S WELL! 
Xen Rules and Appliances ¥ 
9 Sold by Leading Dealers All Over the World iui" 
1% Michigan Stove Compan 


Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the ae 
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Have 


tae Ask for ““HORLICK’ S,’’ Original—Genuine. Druggists. 
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thing for the emers 
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MALTED MILK 
Lunch Tablets 


business men and women. Just 

a wholesome substitute fe 
: 

desk, traveling bag or 





for travelers, 
For children, 
home, in your 


, convenient lunch, 
ency. 
indy at 


rcanady 


pt cket 


package h 
Free Sample. Racine, Wis. 
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THIS SEASON 


New York’s Leading 


Fashion Catalogue 
for Fall and Winter 1910-1911 
Write To-day for FREE Copy 


This 160-Page Book faithfully and 
beautifully illustrates and fully describes 
everything to wear for 





Women, Misses, Girls, Boys 
and Infants 
At Money Saving Prices— 


the lowest ever quoted for reliable merchandise 


Convince Yourself at Our Risk 
Here is an 
INDIA CREPE 
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garment is 
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it up and 
when dry it 
is ready to 
wear with- 
out any 
ironing 
whatever 
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— DON’T MISS IT —— 


than | 


Greek ships in the roadstead, 
nearer L should see 
and laden beasts. 


bursting 


“e 


HAVE done 

content, 
through danger 
responsibility 
thing I might 
on with it, I 
needed here. 
and he 
stronger. 


this. David, 
though through it 
and care and anxiety 
I have gone empt: 
have had. | 
suppose, if I live, 
The Emperor is 
seems to grow weaker 
All that is done ] 
with your grim old uncle 
He is my tower of 
Without him T should die, 
“And now, David 
} son for my\ letter 
| have said that the 
That is very true. He 
mind—body and mind 
in mind. He grows more and more 
choly. le and dreams, 
all manner of things. Like 
he is very determined once his thoug 
fixed upon a matter, and he is 


once sha 

never 
rather 
have 


strength, you 
I think. 


. | come to the 


is ill 
but, 


in body 


broods and 


agines 















































thie ts father’s seat, to call his mother Empress ? 
This combination ° . P ° 
> How ean T refuse him that, David? Still, | 
ix made in Princes i at, Di : 
eee oesing ¢ rhs yb ' No. CL 2902 you see the rashness and danger of it. | 
uncomfortable bunching at 00 Varnar (who is a sort of half-prisoner at 
SE: acne e Limnia) has a strong faction of the no 
insertion and beading run =—_ bilitv—the Greeks of course, not the na- 
throngh with baby ribbon TRS. - oe ' "1 
Both the neck and the arm P, tive iamilies—pledged to her support they 
holes are frilled with Val ostage want only an excuse, a pretext, and alas! 
lace, the ruffle at the bottom Prepaid ‘ ’, P = 
being daintily edged with lace to mateh. this marriage is but too good a pretext, for 
tnosly witkdrawers. funded Wf net || “He Very heads of the great native houses, 
Sizes 32 to 44 Bust Measure satisfactory the men pe yee warmly i Sup 
“ = ‘ 7 porters and triends, look grave at the idea. 
» Dr ne rp ae 2 “9 , ‘ acd "ine 
We Pay Postage or Express Both Ways “Frankly, my friend, [ am afraid. { am 
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afford to be without a copy of this valuable | und Ing f all w han lon ~il | 1a 
Fashion Book and Shopping Guide. done, And yet the Emperor is the lm 
t 0 ‘ ve ¢ i “ a) t } ) 
| It is FREE. Write TO-DAY. peror, and w can not +, ve eee 
‘And there is my little son. 
| “You see in what anxiety | stand. Come 
Address Dept. Cc L | to me, then, not only for my sake, but fon 
the Empire and for the child who will on 
day be your Emperor! I have your uncle 
Let me know that you are on my other 
side. Between vou two 1 shall feel safe. 
| SIXTH AV.19"T020" STREET NEW YORK. | David, if you ever loved me, do not fail | 
FOUNDED 1865 me now in my need. Come and be with me 
” ? through my trial.” 
Peckham’s Make ngs 
. 7 
Willow Ostrich Plumes || QUHE signed the letter and enclosed it in 
From Your | i an envelope. There was sealing wax 
sons gamers at her hand and a little spirit lamp burn 
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son wax upon the envelope and reached for 
her jade seal \ sudden thought came t 
her and she smiled over it She detacl 
from her neck a certain jewel which she 
wore there,-a large flat sapphire engraved 
| ° . os ° " ° 
s }upon its face witl the winged Psyche, sit 
way an ting, and with an inscription underneath 
and d ( in Greek. David Sampson had given it to 
ali aes 4 oe an b | hea long oe 50, by wa) ol seal sh 
Tel sab fo are not 8a pressed this upon the splash of red UN 
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and so I 


al 


and if | were 
warehouses 


of some 


for J 


W 
tl 


to do 
at my right hand. 
know. 


real rea- 
and for this plea to vou. 
Emperoi is not well. 
and 
I think, chiefly 
melan 


all such, 


ht 


am 


am or than | was. For there were 
many things that stirred me on that great 
night. Ambition. Oh, yes! [ was ambi- 
tious. And the flattery and excitement of 
j such a thing coming suddenly, unsought, 
to me—But, oh, David, that was the littler 
part of it! LT saw what I could do for this 
realm, for the Empire, and you, even away 
in your distant England, know that | have 
done it. When there were, both by day 
and by night, terror and dread and hatred 
and despair, there are now security and 
peace. Blood is not shed without just 
cause now in Trebizond. Men go sure of 
their lives. Only the malefactor need fear. 
The traders come to us with confidence and 
they are treated with fairness. I see, as 
| look up from my paper, Russian and 


nd 


ell 


an 


im- 





determined 


now, so determined that we dare not oppose 
him. He has forced the Patriarch to grant 
him a free divorcee from Varna (Heaven 
knows there was. sufficient cause!) and | 
to consent to his marriage with me. He | 
is determined to make me Empress _ in | 
|} name, as I have long been in fact, and to 
| legitimize the child. (Ah, David, you have 
| not seen my son!—my strong, brave-eved 
little son, with his yellow hair and his | 
| sweet mouth! You see how 1 am tied, | 
}hand and foot. Wow ean T refuse him | 
the right, who will one day sit in his | 

















that owns the exclusive right of 
playing downward on the keys 


Ask the salesman of any other 
player piano if he can play his 
instrument without moving the keys. 

If he can, bid him good day— 
you don’t want it. There’s some- 
thing better. 

The keys are the seat of all 
shading and expression in piano 
music. It is utterly impossible to 
give any individuality or inter- 
pretation to music without them. 

The Apollo Player Piano is the 
only one in the world permitted to 
play directly on the keys. The 
principle, in its application to 
player pianos, is patented and 
owned by Melville Clark. If it 
were not for this patent, every 
other player piano would be made 
to play downwardon the keys. As 
it is, other players are forced to 
strike upward on the action, back 
of the keys. The whole agency of 
natural expression is thus cut out. 

No levers or accenting devices 
can supply this omission. 

The exquisite, natural shading 
of the Apollo and its perfect 
musician's touch, which have won 
the favor of the greatest artists of 








all countries, are primarily due to 
this only correct method—to play- 
ing directly on the keys. But the 
Apollo is just as superior at every 
other point. 

It was the FIRST player piano 
in the world to use the full range 
of 88 notes. The others are now 
copying this feature. 

It is the only one to use its cele- 
brated metronome motor, costing 
five times as much as the “air 
motors” used by other player 
pianos. 

It instantly transposes any com- 
position to any key and permits 
the fullest variety of arrangements 
and interpretations. 

It brings not an instrument, but 
a finished musician into the home, 
inspired with the spirit of the 
master. 

Made in nine different styles of 
cases to suit any interior decora- 
tions. 

We have on our desk absolute 
proof of all the claims we make 
and for your name and address we 
will lay them on your desk, to- 
gether with a catalog showing the 
various styles. 


Melville Clark Piano Company 
421 Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 








Size, ‘22 in. 
‘a ; Read Offer Below 7 


This Splendid Centerpiece 





stamped and tinted on the beautiful 
new Colonial Art Cloth-—your choic« 
f five exquisite new designs— 


American Beauty Roses, Carnations 
Poppies, Violets or Daisies 


recially written ee sson giving 
lirections for io ‘aia ind showing 
ry stitch illustrate 


ALL THIS SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE and pre 

aid if you will send us only thirty cents to cover t 
ictual factory cost of two and one- half yards lace and 
four skeins Richardson’ s Grand Prize Embroidery 
Silk ts proper shades to start work on design you select 
lhe lace is the genuine Old English Ecru, three and 
one half inches coop it alone is worth more than we 
isk for the entire outfit. We will also send you our big, 
‘ ‘Premi im Art Book, showing over 500 newes 
I le abs tely free you write at 


ies 


once 


This is the Biggest Offer We Have pate Made 


ansa fied Write today, 
T iY i state de sicn wanted, 


RICHARDSON SILK CO. 


Dept. 4026, 220 Adams Street, Chicago, Il. 
Special to Dealers: While the aho 1wery 
sone itter ud t to the pub walers should 
? for our offer to them on futur rders. 
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Why wait for your Diamond 
until you have saved the price? 
Pay for it by the Lyon Method. 
| hiZo) owe O)i-veeley ele teeta -Att-te- lees 


teed perfect blue-white. A 
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Yor 0b Gams ©) ued 0-016 MD (0) wm bot) elereig (o) 08 
10” discount for cash. Send 
now for catalogue No. 24 
Established 1843 
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REIS FALL AND WINTER 
UNDERWEAR FOR MEN 


distinguished by the above 
label is made in every ap- 
proved material to meet every 
variation of personal taste and 
to fit tall men, short men, big 
men, small men, 








stout men, 
slim men, long arms and short 
arms. Every REIS garment is 


GUARANTEED 


po 
Made in shirts, drawers and union suits in your dealer’s, write to us, giving his name 
every good fabric, every weave and weight. and your address, and we will send you 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. If FREE a copy of our new winter catalogue, 


REIS UNDERWEAR is not obtainable at | 
ROBERT REIS & CO. Dept. G 


which contains much valuable information. 


560-562 Broadway, New York 
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Line Space Lever 
Guaranteed Keyboard Lock in the U. S. 
for one rw Folding Paper Table 
year 4 Movable Scale Inquire price 
Ribbon Reverse in foreign 


countries. 


Type Guide 
Bell 
Keyboard— 84 Characters 


A product of the 
Elliott-Fisher Factory 


The ‘‘Bennett’’ Typewriter will double 
efficiency and output of anyone now doing 
writing by hand. 












the 
his 
It is a practical, durable ma- 


chine, with standard keyboard, and has ALL OF 
THE ESSENTIALS, also DOES ALL THE 


WORK of a high cost machine. 
It is the only low priced, portable typewriter using 

a ribbon—it is as small as an efficient machine can be 

1x5x2 inches—weight 44 pounds in case). Sim- 
plicity makes possible its low cost. 
Sent express prepaid to any part of the United States. 
If the ‘‘Bennett’’ does not wholly meet your requirements, 
and is returned within ten days of its receipt by you, your 
money, less express charges, will be refunded. 


Pointer 
Capital Shift 
Figure Shift 
Visible Writing 
m= Paper Feed Guide 
les Marginal Stop 








Send name and address for free illustrated catalog. Agents wanted for a few unfilled territories. 


0. I. BENNETT TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 366 Broadway, New York, U.S. A. 


Without $1 OO H3t2 On Approval.Freight.Paid 


Door PER gl q é * 
/7T GROWS W/TH YOUR. L/BRARY 


IT FITS 

| JITETS “SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
, — : Endorsed “ THE BEST” by over 50,000 Users 

¥ a LUNDSTROM CASES are made under our own patents, in our owr 


factory, and the entire production is sold direct to the home and offic e. That 

8 the reason we can offer them atsuch reasonable prices. In purchasing a 
Lundstrom Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a doubtful experiment 
but are getting an article which time and experience have proven a wonderful success 
(nr Sectional Bookcases are the product of years of undivided attention to this one line of 
Book sections have n binding, disappeariug glass doors, and are highly 
Golden Oak. Other styles and finishes at correspondingly low prices 

Write for New Catalogue No. 41 
THE c. 2. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO.., Little Falls, 
ucturers of Sectional Bookcdses and Filing Cabinets 


New York Office: 372 Broadway 


WE SHIP ON APPROVAL 


without a cent the freight 
and allow 10 DAY 8’ "HEE ae 

IT ONLY COSTS. cent to 
our unheard of prices a i 1 
le 1911 


I 

Factory Prices raemee 
anyone tee until ye yu write fe 
wrge art Catalog snd jearn our » : 
ful pr position on tirst sample bicycle going 
t your town 

everywhere are nak rm 
Rider Agents cae ante 


anc ochage Ing We Sell cheaper 








































Get the Chautauqua Idea 


Don’t read at random. Read a definite course. 
rain your attention upon a group of related 
Topics. Learn about “Democratic England” 
this pS te a reading set of magazine-teacher 
r posts, 9 h agmemate I in itself. Four such 
courses of the Chautauqua cycle, read in spare 
minutes, willl give the college outlook, renew 
the early vision of liberal culture, bring that 
comprehensive understanding of world move- | | 
ments which makes for personal efficiency. 
urse neither difficult nor expensive. Begin 
NOW. For particulars address Chautauqua 
Institution, Box 109, Chautauqua, N. Y 
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rear 
| wheels, lam rs and a iries usna 
| prices. Do Not Wait; write today f fler 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept B_54, CHICAGO 
Learn About England wid 














DIAMORN DS ONCREDIT 
eee OF es Sv STEM 


SYSTEM 
LET US SEND YOU A FINE DIAMOND OR WATCH ON FREE TRIAL 


Write for catalog yy ye? 1500 illustrations of Diamonds, Watches and Artistic Jewelry. Select any article you would like to own 
account 


asarciftto ¢ will be sent on approval—all charges prepaid. If satisfactory in every way, pay one fifth down and keep 
narge 
)FTIS MAGAZINE 


THE. “OL D RELIABLE. ‘ORIGINAL DIA- it, balance in eight equal mc ately emcente Any honest person may open 8 
BROS. & CO., Dept K38, 92 to 98 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL.— Branches: Pittsburg, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo, | Write todsy. 








PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 


Are fast to sunlight, washing and rubbing, and color more goods than others. Ask your 


druggist, or 
mailed at per package. Write for free booklet-—How to Dye, Bleach and Mix Colors 
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IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 





_MONROE DRUG co., 603 North 4th Street, Quincy, th. 


from the pavement upon her face, making 
lovely, unaccustomed lights and warm 
shadows there—an alchemy of filtered and 
reflected sunshine—gold even in her amber 
eyes—gold in her hair. How that nephew 
of mine would have fallen a-trembling be- 
fore it! I suppose I must have made my 
stiff-boned parody of the triple prostration, 
for | remember Irene crying out upon me as 
she always did in protest—something about 
“no right to that.” And I remember growl- 
ing words to the effect that she had a better 
right to it than had anybody else I’d made 
it to in my time; that, in fact, it gave me 
a peculiar pleasure to kow-tow to her. 

“And besides,” said I, letting myself 
down into the chair she pointed to, “be- 
sides, I shall owe it to you as theformal duty 
of subject to sovereign in a fortnight’s time. 
Besides, again, you observe, Kyria, that I 
sit in your presence. In a few days you'll 
be able to have me publicly whipped for 
doing that.” I cackled in my senile fashion 
and Irene laughed at me. 

“Alas, yes!”’ said she, shaking her head. 
“But I shall never have you ‘whipped, I 

And we laughed again together. 


promise.” 

Bes have you brought me to-day ?” 
she asked presently. “Anything 

important?” 

“Well, rumors,” said 1, 
goes on at Limnia between 
Varna. I warned you, you remember, not 
to send her there. I warned the Emperor. 
[ told him that the Duke was ambitious, 
but he wouldn’t listen. Well, we can do 
nothing open, for they have done nothing 
open, but I’ve sent a spy to learn what he 
ean. Mark my words, Kyria! If trouble 
comes of this marriage, it will come from 
Limnia. George is ambitious. I know him. 
And I know that he has never forgiven 
Leka’s death. 
ern sky for 


the Duke and 


“It will come,” said Irene, nodding. 
“Trouble will come. I am sure of that. 


But while the Emperor lives it will come 


in vain. The city is for us—even those 
who are sorry to see the marriage take 
place. The city will never go over to 
Varna. They know her too well. 
“What else have you brought me?” 
“My nephew, David Sampson, has _ re- 
turned,” said I. “He came early this 


morning by an Italian steamer that went on 
eastward to Batum.” I watched her well 
as I spoke, and even though the yellow silk 
overhead turned all beneath it to gold, I 
saw the deep flush that spread up over her 
throat and cheeks and her wide, 
She bent her head as if to hide from me that 
crimson betrayal, but after a little time she 
looked up to meet my gaze, and she spread 
out her two hands as if she would say: 

“Aye, look! See how it is with me!” 

“T am glad,” she said. “I am very glad. 
And I am a little bewildered at the strange- 
ness of it because to-day I wrote a letter 
to David Sampson, begging him to return 
—for my sake—to help me face my trial. 
I said to him that with you on one side of 





“that plotting | 


I shall be watching the west- | 
trouble in a fortnight’s time.” 





low brow. | 


me and with him on the other I should | 
never fear anything that might come.” 


She gave a little 
oddly pathetie. 
“T loved hin.” 


faint smile that I found 


she said. And said I: 


“Ave, Kyriag: No wonder.” 

“T will telbyou the truth,” said Irene, 
“for [ trust ¥eu altogether. [| love him 
still. [have loved him all the while. When 


how much | 


later.” 


—I let him go I did not know 
loved him. I found that out 

“I know. I know.” 

“T Jove him still,” said again, “but 
you need have no fear, my friend. No harm 
will come of his being near me. My life is 
not mine now. It belongs to the Empire 
and to my and it must always belong 
to them. When | gave up three years ago 


she 


son, 


—what I threw away, not knowing!—I 
gave up forever. You need have no fear.” 

| believe, upon that, [ caught up her 
hand and kissed it. I dare say my eyes 


stung a little. Old men are easily touched. 

And she had spoken the truth, mind you! 
She knew now. One saw it. She loved that 
lad of mine. The shadow of something 
wanting, three years gone by, was in its 
place at last, the budded heart a-blossom 
and glowing. She’d found herself at last, 
my golden lady, and too late, too late! 
Eh, my heart bled for her! 

“Youre a woman, Kyria.” said [. 
and faithful | wish—I 
i number of things—but 
to them. We’ve our 
propping up and 
feeble and very 
must be : 
in the doing.” 


good 


“Good and brave 


Wish el! | Wish 
I see clear 
work 
holding 
wicked 
Kyria, 

She 


no 
to do, you 
togethe1 
old state 
though hearts break 
smiled at me. She managed a smile. 
“Tt shall be done, my friend. Never fear!” 
(Concluded next week) 


way 
and |, 
this 
Duty 





POSITIVE VENTILATION 


The New Sturtevant R Run Ventilating Set widl 
positively ntilat ur mal or medium sized room 
a I - Rooms, (Offices, I abe yratory, Kitchen, Sleep- 

Room oh me Booth, Yacht, etc. Removes all 
fo val air—blows fresh air ir Run by electric cord from 
any lighting socket Write for Booklet ¢ Facts About 
Ventilation.” it gives prices, illustrations of set, and shows 
its uses B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Par Mass id. 


done, | 





The Up-to-Date Equipment of Up-to-Date Cars 


‘Firestone 


Quick-Detachable 


DEMOUNTABLE RIMS 


To carry your spare tires in- 

flated, ready for instant use. 
@ So rapidly have these rims 
come into gene:al use and favor, 
that practically all the leading 
automobile makers are now using 
them on their cars; forty are an- 
nouncing their use in current ad- 
vertising or authorizing us to make 
the announcements for them. 


@ Quick and easy to substitute 
a fresh tire on the road--quick 
and easy to repair the damaged 
tire when you get back. Another 
up-to-date feature permits you to 
make any desired number of tire 
changes on the same trip. 
Our booklet tells all about them 


and where you can have a per- 
sonal demonstration. Write for it. 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


“America’s largest exclusive 
tire makers” 
AKRON, OHIO 
and all 
principal 















~-N ONE rt 


‘FAS Iwi 


cities. 


Illustration 

of demount- 
able rim carry- 
ing a Firestone 
Non-Skid tire. The 
all-rubber tread grips the 
road and prevents skid ac- 
cidents as no other tire can. 














I Can Make You a 
Convincing 
Speaker 


says Grenville Kleiser (lately 
of Yale Faculty). He rids 
you of timidity—gives you 
confidence in yourself—de- 
velops your power and per- 
sonality. Just give him fif- 
teen minutes your time 
daily—at home—and he will 
speedily teach you how to 






of 


Close Sales— Make Political Speeches 


—Address Board Meetings— Deliver 
After Dinner Speeches Propose 
Toasts — Tell Stories Entertainingly 
If you can’t talk to the point, you 
can't carry conviction—you c an t win! 
Don't you want to be a winner Then 


write fo-day. Let us tell you all about 
this he Ipful Course and prove its value. 
A postal will do 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Dept. 62, NEW YORK 











Smooth 
Strong 


5 sizes, sent on request. 


Free samples, 
The De Long Hook & Eye Co. 
Philadelphia 
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Occident Flour— 
Sold on Proof—Not Claims 









a If you do wot find Occident Flour all that we say it is, you 
arry- will have your money back—you will have lost nothing. 

The If you do find Occident Flour to be more economical— 
»s the much superior in quality to any other flour—then you can’t know 
po it any too soon. 

——4) We might argue in advertising—just as other advertisers do 





A Word to Dealers —that our product is “‘best.’’ 


Occident Flour is far superior to But Occident Flour really 4as the superior quality—which 
other flours. If you wantto sell goods enables us to permit Occident Flour itse/f to convince you of its 
that give your customers absolute own superior quality, right in your home. 
satisfaction, you must carry Occident Occident Flour zs different. 


Flour. Write us t ; ' : , 
aang That is why it can be advertised differently. 


Occident Flour is better. 
That is why we can afford to put the burden of the proof 
on the flour—instead of on the advertising. 





































—Made So Much B alter 
It Must Cost More 


you 7 . 

inl , The price enables us to hold your trade by the 

hen Explenatory Note: improvement in your baking. Tear 

out ne . off 

lee. Usually reasons for extra qual- Our Offer Coupon 
ity are given in advertisements. Try a sack of Occident Flour, making as many 


Mr. Grocer: I 


It would take a book to give the bakings as you wish. If you are not satisfie -d that it want toaccept the 

















reasons for Occident quality—to i: better than any other flour you can buy, vour Milling Co.'s trial 
explain about the hard, gluti-  oney will be returned without argument. — oer on Occiivat Peer, 
nous wheats used—our unique All we ask is that you tear off the coupon and tisein Lun en Mbeya 
methods of cleaning, washing and it to your grocer. Tear it off now and you It is understood that if 1 do 
and drying these wheats—th€ won't forget. If your grocer does not sell Occident bs ait oh , . ee ee ae 
many intricate processes Of Flour, he can easily get it for you. If he won't, ag eaten ee See 
separating aad purifyig the send us the coupon or a postal giving your own ea = ee 
flour particles—our laboratories and your grocer’s name and address. Sites, ocx 
avhere chemistsand bakers study, 
test and safeguard the Occident ° 
| product. We giveyou far greater Russell-Miller Address 
ig assurance of better satisfaction a . 
ewith Occident Flour than mere Milling Co. Grocer's Name...-..-. 
reasons in advertising. We give . e 
you the very best reason—proofin Minneapolis kins tdileee pee ee pi a > ee 
the flour itself by trial atourrisk, (S.A, (Grocer's name and address MUST be filled in) 
; Syeda} totes to Grocers:—We will on t you fully in this guar- 
} ant lian ) lent sacks ett a gl ssatisfaction with the 
- - four, you are authorized to relund.¢3 rice iw ll 
reimburse you for same. RUSSE L ce MIL LI SR MILLING CQ 
= 
LLER’s IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 19) 








Soon all housewives will know 


The woman who es- 
capes from the tyranny 
and drudgery of old- 
fashioned, insanitary 
heating methods to that 
of cleanly, automatic 
heating is surely open 
to congratulations. Too 
many housekeepers 
are chained to brooms, 

Pe dust-pans, and back- 
breaking coal hods because of the relentless slavery 
to stoves and hot-air furnaces. ‘There’s a way out— 








[ are the only means of warming a house 
MERIGAN Id It A = sei adding to the labor of its care. 


R © hese outfits of IDEAL Boilers and 
ADIATORS BOILERS ahammar ae Radiators are absolutely 
clean, will outlast the i itself; and the fuel and labor savings soon 
repay their cost, and thereafter prove to be big profit-makers. 


Step into any sky-scraper office building or fine store and you will see they are equipped with our 
outfits—the name of our Company you will find cast on the end of each radia- 
tor. It is an evidence of the high quality of our goods, also significant of the 
fact that men would not put up in their places of business with the annoying 
heating methods that their wives patiently endure. 





To continue to use old-fashioned heating reflects upon the housewife—robs her 
of the few hours per day which she should be able to devote to better a 
Buy an outfit of IDEAL Boilers and AMERI- 

CAN Radiators and, like thousands of others , 

who have bought, you will joyfully pass the | 

good word along. 


Don’t wait to build a new home or until another 
winter. Put comfort into your present house—now 4%, 421 IDEAL Boiler and A No. a19-W IDEAL Roller a0 


o 38-in, — — 340 ft. of a 7 Kc AN 


done without tearing up, or disturbing old heaters Radiators, costing th ameene, cestin 


used to Ho Ws ae $160, were a” to one t-Wa te 


IDEAL Boilers have no parts to =. ntl ready to put fire in the IDEAL Boiler. wm Sees eae 


burn out, no rivets to loosen, no a be be ght « fe ny reputable, competen at Fi itte 
thin metal to warp. They outlast la 


: is dic id not be po ee 
the building. No repairs. Write us to- day for catalogue, “Ideal Heating Investments.” ion = ordia 


AMERICAN RA DIATOR COMPANY 


Write to Dept. 46 Chicago 





be 3° valves, fre iatits, See ., which insta ila. 
ag is clit atic ona cher conditions, 


Public Showrooms and Warehouses located at Chicago, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Buffalo, Pitts!surg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, At: nta, Birmingham, Indianapolis 
Milwaukee, Omaha, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver. Seattle, San Francisco, Brantford (Ontario), London, Paris, Brussels, Berijin, Dusseldorf, Milan. 
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